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Soil Building 


other qualities may be, a good citizen. 


of mankind. 
Indeed, so 
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A Job You Cannot Afford to Shirk | 


OR the farmer of the South, we hold that there are few greater 
responsibilities than that of caring for the land; not only caring for 
it, but making it better and better as the years go by. 

great is this responsibility that we affirm that the farmer who is not a 
soil-builder, rather than a soil-robber, is not, however splendid his 


farmer a great man, worthy to be ranked with the greatest venefactors | 


Hitherto, particularly in the South, where a heavy rainfall and mild | 
winters are factors in depleting soil fertility, soil building has not been | 
easy; on the other hand, it has been both difficult and expensive. 
the coming of the winter-growing clovers and vetches, with the abso- | 


But | 














CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF F. D. BERRY, DREXEL, N. C. 





No country has ever been or ever will be greater than its common 
people,—the people whose feet daily press the bosom of Mother Earth; 
and no farming people can ever be great unless the lands they live upon 


are fat and fruitful. Where the poor, barren 
lands are, there will you ever find a poor, bar- 
ren people—poor in the common comforts 
that make life better and more wholesome, 
barren of all aspiration and hope of better 
things. Where the rich and fruitful lands 
are, there are ever found good homes, good 
schools, vigorous, hopeful men and women 
with ‘‘faces turned toward the rising sun.’’ 

It is given to but few men to be great, as 
greatness is commonly reckoned; but if true 
greatness lies in service, in doing well our share 
of the world’s work, and, when we go, leaving 
behind us a world a little better for our having 
lived in it, in contributing our bit to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the present generation 
and all the generations yet to be—if this be the 
sort of service that makes for greatness, then, 
no less than poets and painters, no less than 
warriors and statesmen, is the soil-building 


ago. 
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lute certainty that they will thrive practically everywhere in the South, 
has brought soil-building possibilities hardly dreamed of twenty years | 
No longer is it necessary to buy nitrogen, the most expensive of 


all plant foods; no longer need we be without 
humus, the magic key that unlocks nature’s 
great plant food storehouses. 

What boundless possibilities there are in 
these great crops! What splendid hopes and 
visions of better soils, better crops, better 
people and better living! Through them the 
Southern farmer, as no other farmer in all 
America, has a truly wonderful opportunity. 
Would you double your corn and cotton 
yields? Would you cut your fertilizer bills 
in half? Would you ward off drouth and 
flood, and insure your crops? Would you 
build better homes, good roads, good schools? 
Would you have a part in making your com- 
munity and the South greater and better? 
Would you leave, as a monument to your 
life’s work, a bit of God’s earth better than 
you found it? 


Would you do all these, then grow Clovers. 











**The Thinkers of the Country Are 
the Tobacco Chewers’’— 
said one of the greatest thinkers 


this t—_— 


| A Quick Eye— 
AR A Sure Hand 


=> 
This marksman has put his eye, 
nerves and muscles on the “‘hair trig- 
ger’’ by tucking a tasty, mild chew of 
PICNIC TWIST into his cheek. 


IC N IC lwis 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


You, too, get away from black, 
rank tobacco and stick to PICNIC 
TWIST. It is a soft, long-lasting, 
clean chew without any come-back. 

You can get PICNIC TWIST, in 
the original  freshness-preserving 
drum‘of 11 twists or single twists, 5c. 

The convenience of PICNIC 
TWIST drums has attracted imita- 
tors but PICNIC TWIST quality 
defies imitation. 


Lingette Myors Tabacco Ce 











Free Book on Road Construction 


Will be Issued About August Ist 
Reserve Your Copy Now 


We are just receiving from the printers 
a new book on road construction, which 
we believe will prove the most useful 
and valuable book of the kind ever 
issued. Our object in preparing it is to 
show the why and how of using 
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if is delicious — 
it is refreshi 


ecause it is thirst-quen¢ ing; 


d because if is the combinatio ye 
Ofike inne Thal mocks Cos Cols. Get 


as a distinctive beverage. —— | 
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How Many Hides 
Has ACow? 


On the Cow—One 
Off the Cow—Three 


Po 


Red Cross Explosives 


But—while practically 90%of all cowhides are split there can be 
only one top sheet of grain leather. The under layers are merely 
*‘splits’’—coated to look like the real article and sold as genuine 
leather, but they give neither its wear nor service. 

Protect yourself! When you purchase upholstery insist upon genuine hand or 
machine buffed leather. If you can’t get it, don’t take split leather. Demand— 
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Du Pont Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 


for Road Building 


It is by no means confined to this method, but 
thoroughly covers every detail of road construc- 
tion and maintainence, and the uses ofall modern 
methods and appliances for this purpose. It is 
fully illustrated by halftones and original plan and 
sectional drawings. A copy willbe sentfreeto any 
supervisor, path master or private party who has 
anything to do with building or maintaining roads. 


Write to us at once and you will get one of the 
first copies issued. Ask for Booklet No. 177. 


Good Roads Department 




















The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 





The Ideal yx 


Upholstery 
Material 


Fabrikoid looks and feels like the 
best leather. It is water, dust and 
grease proof Furthermore, itis guar- 
anteed for one year and back of this 
setae stands the century-old Du 

ont reputation for integrity of pur- 
pose, superiority of product and 
financial responsibility. 

Motor Quality Fabrikoid made especial- 
ly for high grade motor car, carriage 
and buggy upholstery is being used 





Guaranteed 
Superior to 
Coated Splits 


on thousands of this year’s cars. 
Choose a ‘**Fabrikoid”’ auto. 

Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid for furni- 
ture upholstery and home decora- 
tions is being used by some of the 
most exclusive furniture manufact- 
urers andupholsterersin the country. 

Fabrikoid Rayntite (single or double 
texture) for motor car, carriage and 
fine buggy tops is unsurpassed. 


Write for free samples and booklet. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto. 
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Timely “Farm rm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUT 








BUTLER. 








Notes: on: the Séeding of Wintes 
Legumes . 


ANY failures: with crimson and 

bur clover are due to too deep 
covering of the seed. It is therefore 
safer to cover both very lightly and 
depend on getting enotgh moisture 
to bring them up: The seed of crim- 
son clover germinate and come up 
quickly if they have moisture.. We 
fave had 89 per cent germinate in 40 
fours ard 75 per cent of seed in the 
chaff germinate in three days. 

For plantirig in cotton, which is 
more generally free of weeds, we be- 
fieve best results’ will usually be’ ob- 
tained’ by’ sowing tle’ seed’ and cover- 
ing with the lightest sort’ of harrow- 
ing or brushing, deperiding on’ show- 
erg to germinate the’ seed. F 

Much crinmtson clover seed will be 

‘sown in the chaff this fall throughout 
the South. There. are two points to 
it using home-grown 
seed in the chaff: First, enough must 
Pe used to insure 12 to 15 pourids, pre- 
. ferably the latter, of good clear seed 
_ peracre. To do this wilf require from 
25 to 40 potnids of seed’ in the chaff, 
according to the amounrtt of straw and 
feaves im the chaff. If clean seed in 
‘the hulfs, or if ofify the Hulls and seed 
within them constitute the material 
used, probably 25 pounds will give 
ully 15 pounds of seed: The second 
int which we fear may be the cause 
disappointment with home-raised 
‘seed is that immature seed seem to 
getminate very sfowly. 
- Under the same conditions under 
hich 89 per cent of machine-hulted 
‘géed germinated in 40 hours and 75 
r cent of midture seed in the hulls 
ated in three days; we have 
id 55 days only sufficient to ger- 
Mimate 60 per cent of a samptfe of im- 
Mature seed, and after even that pe- 
‘Tidd an 6ccasioral one of these imrmia- 
ture seed continties to germinate. If 
“tie seed were’ not allowed to mature’ 
well, or if they are fot plump and 
Yarve; we sttggest an extremely large 
amount’ of these seed in the chaff be 
“wed. While tests of well matured 
home-grown seed have given a’ fairly 
good gerniination, eititer hulled or 
‘Witulfed, we fear that much of the 
“seed saved was not well matured, and 
i suc’ case slow germination ard 
faulty stands are almost certain to 
Oeour unless a fiberal quantity of seed 


We do not advocate the sowitig of 
vetch alone. Unless sown with some 
$uch crop as oats, wheat or barley, it 
falls down and miich less satisfactory 
results are obtained. It may be sow# 
trider tie sane cortditions fourd best 
for these crops. 

* OW Oe 


Wien anything like a good stand of 
‘clover is obtained, a very large 
quantity of Burs, or seed in the burs, 
midst Be used. In fact, complete or 
ever fairly complete stands of Bur 
clover are difficult to obtain at the 
first seeding except on smafl areas, 
ander niost favorable conditions, and 
by a very fiberat use of seed. If, 
lowever, the seed in the burs are 
Boifed for one minute as good a 
stand can probably be obtained with 
from one-fourtl to one-Half the seed. 
© boiling, while some trouble, is a 
sittiple matter. The sack of burs must 
first te dipped into cool or at least 
Hot hot water until the water pene- 
trates all parts. It is then put into 
Hheiling water for exactly one minute 
by the watch, and then dipped in the 
first water used, and cooled. This 
second dipping in “the cool water also 
reinoculates it from ‘the infected 


a a = = 


water, those germs remaining on the 
burs after the first dipping im cool 
water having been killed by the 
boiling, 

To obtain anything like a» good 
stand of bur clover when sown on 
land for the first time, four to six 
bushels of seed in the burs must. be 
used per acre. This makes the cost 
of seed prohibitive, ard for that rea- 
son it is generally advisable ta sow 
a small area of well prepared land 
and produce the seed required for 
more extensive sowing. 

* 8 & 


A ton of dry crimson clover, vetch 
or bur clover hay, which may éasily 
be grown on an acre, will contain 
from 40: to 50 pounds of nitrogen 
which-has been either taken from the 
air or from soluble nitrogen ifi the 
soil. that would probably have been 
lost in the drainage water had there 
been no growing crop on the land. 
Nitrogen amounting to from five to 
ten pounds also exists in the stubble 
and roots of these plants for every 
ton of dry hay produced. If these 
winter-growing legumes save or gath- 
er from 45 to 60 pound$ of nitrogen 
an acre that grows as much as a ton 
of cured hay and this nitrogen is 
worth ffom 16 to 20 cents @ pourd; 
that is, if every acre which grows @ 
winter cover crop of one of these le- 
gumes that will make a ton of cured 
hay, earns from $7 to $12 as a nitro- 
gen-gatherer or saver, why are they 
mot more laggely grown? Because, 
hot appreciating their full value, wé 
have not learned how to grow them 
nor have we been wifling to do the 
things técessary to grow therh stc- 
cessfully. There are sections where 
10 or perhaps 100 times the acreage 
of crimson clover was grown this 
Spring that was ever grown before. 
The soils, seasons and other condi- 
tions were not more favorable, but a 
State of mind more favorable did 
exist. This state of mind was the fruit 
of much effort on the part of Nation- 
al and state agricultural) workers 
and the agricultural press. There is 
nothing wrong with these crops nor 
with our conditions, except the cofi- 
dition of mind, the attitude foward 
them, of the Southern farnter. 

5 cannot afford to cultivate poor 
soils, therefore we must grow le- 
gumes:; We cannot afford to grow 
legumes for soil improvement and 
miss a food or sales crop, hence we 
must grow two crops a year, and one 
of these mtst be a legume. When the 
sale or food crop is’ sown in the fall 
then we must grow summer legumes, 
and when corn or cottoti or other 
summer sale or food crops is grown 
we must grow winter legumes. We 
must do it, or our agriculture is 
doomed to failure, which means that 
we will do it with increasing acreage 
as the years come and goi 

ae 

Tt will pay to grow some legume 
after oats or wheat, or in the corn, 
or during the winter between crops 
of cotton and corn to plow urider to 
fertilize. the soil. 

It will pay better to feed legumes 
to good livestock and return the ma- 
rire to the soil than to plow the 
crops under direct for fertilizer, but 
on soils that will not now produce a 
profitable crop it riiay be the best 
thing to plow under at least one or 
two crops: It. does not pay to culti- 
vate poor soil, and it only costs the 
seed and labor’ of seeding to grow a 
crop that will more than pay for this 
cost when plowed under, in the in- 
creased’ yield the first year and then 
répeat the increase the year follow- 


ing. There is: no excuse for the man 
who cultivates poor, soils in the 
South. He can grow the same one 
crop a year he is now trying to grow 
and: between: these at practically no 
extra. cost grow a crop that wiil 
quickly double his yields. 
x * * 


At 20 cents a pound, 50 pounds: of 
nitrogen will cost $10. Almost any 
sort of land that will grow any other 
crop. will grow a crop of crimson clo- 
ver that will. contain 50 pounds of ni- 
trogen to the acre, that is. largely 
taken from’ the air. In fact, it is’ prob- 
ably rare that am acre of crimson 
clover will not gather. -and. pre- 
vent from being leached from. the 
soil. at least 50 pounds of nitrogen: 
An acfe now in cotton will grow such 
a crop of crimson. clover and prove 
that it got nitrogen from the. air by 
growing the best crop the land ever 
grew, after the crimson clover is 
plowed under early in May. 


LIME FOR LEGUMES 


What Legumes Need Lime Most, Best 
Form of Lime to Use, and When: 
atid How to Apply 


"WHE use of lime on the soils of 

the South is rapidly increasing. 

Its value is becoming better 

known arid the increased use and in- 

terest is resulting in much lower 

prices, which im tdrn will still further 
increase its use. 

The increasing interest in legumes 
for improving soil fertility is. largely 
responsible for the increasing inter- 
est in the use of lime. There are in 





the South, however, legumes that do’ 


fairly well, especially on the fore 
fertile soifs, without additional appli- 
cations of lime. 


lespedeza may be prominently men- 
tioned. Small white clover, yellow 
hop clover, alsike clover, crimson 
clover, peanuts and others, do very 
much better with fairly liberal appli- 
cations of lime or on soils cortaining 
tore than’ is present in marty of the 
soils of the South. 

Alfalfa, white sweet clover, red 
clover and others demand a liberal 
application: of-lime, or a soil naturally 
well supplied with it. In so far as we 
know, all these legumes do better on 
soils well sttpplied with lime. Or at 
least, the bacteria which live on their 
roots and gather nitrogen from’ the 
air are more at hortie; or thrive’ better 
and do more work in soils well sup~ 
plied with lime, or at least, in soifs 
that are not sour. The black buck- 
shot: soils of the Mississippi Valley 
and the prairie soils of Texas; Missis~ 
sippi and Alabama are usually well 
supplied with lime and need no addix 
tion for the successful growing of fe~ 
gutmes. In these sections the higher 
or lighter soils, while still containing 
considerable lime, may,.if they have 
been cultivated for many years,. re~ 
quire an application of lime for the 
best results with legumes. The clay 
or clay loam soils, while coritaining 


sufficient lime in. most cases to sup=_ 


ply the plant food needs of general 
field crops, usually require additional 
lime for the best results with many 
legumes, grasses. and some other pas- 
ture or hay crops: These soils gener- 
ally contain more lime’ than the sandy 
or coastal plain soils which generally 
require lime to give satisfactory re- 
sults with those legumes mentioned 
as preferring rather larger quanti- 
ties of lime than are generally pres- 
ent in Southern soils. 

Lime, being so important for the 
most successful growth of legumes, 
is closely associated with good soils. 
Limestone soils are generally re- 
garded as the =r suitable for live- 
stock production, but this is chiefly 
Because they produce leguriies, pas 
turé grasses and other forage crops 
more abundantly, which supply a bal- 


Cowpeas, soy beans,, 
vetches, velvet beans; bur clover and 


anced ration for all kinds of animats.’ 

Except on those lands already well 
supplied with lime, we do not advise 
the sowing of alfalfa, red clover, or 
white sweet clover (Melilotus albay 
without the application of from two 
fo four tofis of crushed limestone per 
acre. And, if the crushed limestone 
can be laid down at the farm: for $2 
a ton or less, it will also’ probably pay 
to apply one to two tons per acre for 
all other legumes, as well as for many 
of our regular crops like wheat and 
Oats. 

The accumulated: experience and it- 
vestigation of recent years seem to 
itidicate. quite clearly that crushed 
limestorie (caltium carbonate) is thé 
best form in which to apply lime iw 
any system of permanent soil build+ 
ing, through the growing: of legumes, 
Burned lime (calcium oxide—quick 
lime). and water slaked lime (hydrae 
ted lime—calcium hydroxide) are also 
of value, but: for getterdl use they are 
less satisfactory than crushed: lime 
Stone and generally cost more per 
pound. of calcium obtained. Calciunt 
is leached. from the soil and lost and 
it is, therefore, important that appli* 
cations be tnade quite often or the 
calcium be applied in a form. which} 
will be fess likely to loss in that way. 

When crushed limestone is used, all 
of which will pass through a screem 
with meshes of one-fourth inch; there 
is' a large per cent of dust, or fine 
material. This is sufficient for the 
immediate needs of the soil if a fairly’ 
liberal application is made, and thé 
balance is less likely to be fost by 
leaching; but will become — disin 
tegrated and available as'it is needed? 
This permits of less frequent applica» 
tions. ard. since it is cheaper to make 
one application of a given, amount 
than to put on the same amount if 
two separate applications there is: a 
saving in putting on two tons: of lime- 
stone per acre. every five years;. that 
is not finely ground, compared with: 
putting on: 800 pounds of very finely 
ground. limestone every year,. or 1,600 
pounds every two years, Moreover, 
there is-a- still more important saving 
in the use of the material not too 
finely ground, im that the extra fine: 
grinding costs out of alk proportiom 
to the benefits it confers: Sometimes 
as. much as $1 a ton is added’ to the 
price by the fine grinding and as & 
matter of fact, if a fairly liberal ap~ 
plication. is' made the finer grinding is 
a disadvantage rather than: an ad- 
vantage. 


How Much to Apply Per Acre 
we THE top six or seven inches of 

soil on at acre weighs 2,000,008 
pounds then two'tons of crusted fire. 
stone will give two-terths of I per 
cént, four tons, four-tenths, and terr 
tons, 1 per cent. It is sometimes stat- 
ed that a soil must have at least I per 
cent of cafcium carbonate to be suit 
able for growing alfalfa, but exper= 
ience shows that an application of 
two to four tons of crusted limestore 
gives fairly satisfactory resuits. For 
other flegtitfies two tons of crushed 
limestone per acre every four to six 
years seers ample. 

The lime is best applied to’ plowed’ 
land and well disked into the top 
three to four inches of soil. The place 
for lime is in the séil, not on it. It is 
best to apply it some little time be» 
fore the legume crop is sowed, at- 
though this is not absolutely neces- 
sary urfess the soil is sour and the 
legume crop one very intoferant of 
such a condition. In such a case, the 
lime should be applied at feast three 
or four weeks before sowing the seed 
and longer before if practicable. In 
buying any form of lime buy on its 
purity. For instance, a ground lime- 
stone containing 96 per cént of cal- 
cium carbonate is as cheap at $2 per 
ton as one at $1.65 per for which only 
contains 80° per cent calcium carbon 
ate. 











What Farmers Want to_ Know 





By W. F. Massey 














THINGS YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT CLOVERS AND VETCH 


How the Legumes are Classified— 
What Inoculation Is and How. to Do 
It—Using Clovers in Crop Rota- 
tions 

HERE are many plants grown and 
Z commonly called clover, which 

are not true clovers. The true clov- 

ers all belong to the genus Trifolium. 

In this genus are included red clover, 

sapling clover, alsike clover, white 

clover, yellow hop clover, buffalo 
clover, rabbit-foot clover, and crim- 
son clover. There seems to be evi- 
dence that all these will inoculate soil 
for each other. Where I live, the lit- 
tle wild winter clover or rabbit-foot 
clover grows everywhere, and no one 
has ever had any difficulty in grow- 
ing other clovers, especially crimson 
clover, for the soil. seems to be 
abundantly indculated for it, and it 
thrives unless there is an acid condi- 
tion in the soil, which is antagonistic 
to the success of most of the legumes. 

No amount of inoculation applied ar- 

tificially will make the clovers succeed 

ona very acid soil, and the use of lime 
is important preparatory to growing 
clovers. 

There are many other plants com-~ 
monly called clover which are not 
clovers, though belonging in the same 
leguminous order of plants, and it is 
well to be exact about these things. 
The so-called sweet clover is a meli- 
lotus, the Japan clover. is, a lespe- 
deza, the bur clover is a Medicago, 
the same genus in which alfalfa is 
placed, and it will inoculate for alfal- 
fa as the sweet clover also will. Al- 
falfa is Medicago sativa, and it too 
has had many common names. In my 
boyhood it was called lucerne, and 
some called it lucerne clover. 

All these various plants belong tu 
one great order, the Leguminosae or 
pod-bearers, and a great part of their 
value to the farmer lies in the fact 
that they carry on their roots certain 
little lumps or nodules, in which the 
microscopic bacteria live which have 
the power in some way of getting the 
nitrogen gas from the air and putting 
_it in a shape in which the plants can 
use it: The value of any artificial in- 
oculation consists in the increase of 
the number of these bacteria,, and 
through their work increasing the ni- 
trogen for the farmer, which is so 
costly when bought if a fertilizer. 

But many seem to imagine that the 
mere growing of the clovers and oth- 
er legume crops will improve ‘the 
land, while they take off the crops 
and return nothing in their place. 
But little benefit, if any, can be got 
in this way, for these legumes are 
very greedy consumers of the phos- 
phoric acid and potash in the soil, and 
in taking off the crop we leave prob- 
ably little more nitrogen in the roots 
than the plant got from the soil. To 
make the legume crops valuable in the 
improvement of the soil we must grow 
and use them, either as green manure 
direct by plowing them under, or by 
saving the crop and feeding it to 
stock and saving and returning the 
manure -to the land which produced 
the hay. 

As a rule I believe that this last 
method is the true method for getting 
the most out of the legume crops, and 
the only exceptions I would make are 
the peas grown among corn, which I 
would disk down for oats, and the 

-erimson clover, which is so valuable 

to turn under for corn and cotton. 

Grimson clover comes at a season 
when any hay-making is harder than 

later, and I have yet to see a really 
good Jot of hay made from it. Where 

I live there is a great deal of this 

clover cut for hay, and the common 

practice is to leave it on the ground 
till. dried and bleached by the sun, 


and then to stack it, and the usual 
result is a lot of sunburnt stuff that 
soon: gets musty and dusty in the 
stacks and not fit for a horse.to eat, 
—in fact poor feed for anything, and 
as a rule the soil and crop would be 
more profited by its being used as 
manure direct. 

Red clover is a very uncertain crop 
in the South outside the high moun- 
tain country, and so far as the im- 
provement of the soil is concerned 
we can do more and do it more quick- 
ly with cowpeas in summer and crim- 
son clover in winter. The best le- 
gume hay in the South is that made 
from cowpeas and soy beans, and in 
my opinion the very best is made 
from sowing agmixture of these in 
equal parts. 

I am not sure that the cowpeas will 
inoculate soil for the soy beans, but 
an experience of a year or so ago 
looked that way. We had a large 
part of a field sown in the mixture of 
peas and soy beans and the remain- 
der of the field in soy beans alone. 


Sie 


skeleten of a soil, devoid of the es- 
sential bacterial life. 

To make this old dead soil a living 
one the bacteria must be restored, 
and the organic decay which is essen- 
tial to their. life must be restored. 
This can best be accomplished by a 
rotation of crops in which the le- 
gumes come in, frequently between 
sale crops. The farmer in the South 
whose money crop is cotton, will 
never need to buy an ounce of nitro- 
gen if he farms in a good systematic 
rotation with the legume crops, and 
in a large part of the South, the red 
clay hills, he will never need to buy 
potash if he gets an abundance of 
vegetable decay into his soil and 
limes it once in five years, and he can 
afford to use acid phosphate more 
liberally. 

Rotation with clover and other le- 
gumes means smaller fertilizer bills 
or a larger amount of phosphate for 
the same money, while the crops in- 
crease in production. 

I am often asked which is better, 
crimson clover or bur clover. As a 
direct soil improvement I consider 
the crimson clover better. Neither of 
them has great value for hay, and the 
only advantage of the bur clover is 
that it reseeds the land and comes 
again. 





and play it. 


perately fond of clover. 
try to drive them out. 


down the hill. 





TRY THE GAME OF PIGS IN CLOVER 


D® you ever play that little game called “Pigs in Clover’? If not, then go 
You'll find it interesting all right, also pleasant and profitable. 

It's played in reality something like this: You provide yourself with a good 
clover lot anda bunch of lusty pigs, preferably pure-breds, for they are des- 
. You let them get a taste of the clover and then go to 
You say “suey” 
them with a brush; you start four of them out on one side and chase them 
Then back you come and say “suey” some more. Another 
bunch of them starts off at right angles, and after the exercise of a lot of pa- 
tience they are put out. There is a little runt in one corner. 
chase him out and the trick is accomplished. Out he goes, but two of the first 
bunch are back. They are again run out, but some of the others“Hre quietly 
munching clover shoots on the other end-of the field. Run them out and the 
runt is back. Run him out again and—is the job complete? 

Well, just look down on the other corner and start in and do the whole 
thing over again. Just keep this up till about frost and you'll get them all out, 
but in the meantime what has happened to the pigs? 
eaten so much clover they have made hogs of themselves. So when the fire is 
built and the little rifle and butcher knife are called into play, you'll be able for 
the first time to get them all out of that clover patch at the same time. 

—W. D. Troutman, Troutman, N.C. 


a few times and you make a pass at 


You have only to 


Why, really. they have 








Neither part had any artificial inocu- 
lation. But the soy bean plants 
among the cowpeas were abundantly 
supplied with nodules, while on the 
part where the soys grew alone the 
nodules were very scarce or entirely 
wanting. They would have been bet- 
ter for some inoculation, since this 
was the first time they had been 
grown in that soil. 

Where the various clovers and oth- 
er legumes are being sown: for the 
first time the essential thing is to 
look after the condition of the soil. 
Cowpeas will flourish in soil entirely 
too acid for other legumes, and es- 
pecially the true clovers, and where 
there is an acid condition in the soil 
it is essential to correct this with 
lime before any success with clover 
can be expected. Then at first some 
inoculation will be useful, and in 
North and South Carolina the states 
are preparing the inoculating mate- 
rial at lower rates than the commer- 
cial article is sold. But after getting 
a small area of land well inoculated 
you can use the soil from that for in- 
oculating other land by spreading 
about a barrel an acre and harrowing 
it in at once to prevent the sun from 
destroying the bacteria, for there is 
no greater bacteria killer than sun- 
shine. The condition of the cotton 
lands in the South today have largely 
resulted from the constant exposure 
of the soil to the hot sun in clean cul- 
tivation. The humus has been burnt 
up and the bacteria starved and killed 
by the sun till there is left the dead 


Pumpkins, Watermelons and 
Tomatoes 


ILL pumpkins and watermelons 
mix or cross? I planted Stone 
tomatoes last year, and this spring an 
immense lot of plants came up from 
the tomatoes left on the ground. I 
reset them and the tomatoes are 
about the size of a small marble. 
What is it makes them small?” 
Pumpkins and watermelons will not 
mix, no matter how closel¥ they are 
planted. You left the refuse of the 
crop of tomatoes on the ground, and 
they have simply run back to the wild 
form as should have been expected. 
To keep a variety pure you must save 
seed from the best specimens of the 
variety. The refuse left to make vol- 
unteer plants will always run down 
to small ones. ‘You failed to sign 
your name to your letter, and as a 
rule I throw such letters into the 
waste basket. 





Work for the Experiment Stations 


SOUTH Carolina grower sends 
us a sample of his corn stalks 
which are affected by a peculiar rot 
at the lower joints, and wishes to 
know what is the matter. 
most earnest desire to help our 
friends, it is hot possible for us in all 
cases to state what the trouble is or 
the remedy, since we have not the 
microscopes nor laboratory. conven- 
iences for such study. 
But in every state there is an ex- 
periment. station, and these stations 


-edy. Get in touch with your experi- 7 


With the. 
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have laboratories and apparatus and — 
experts to study these troubles, and ~ 
that-is part of the work they are es- © 
tablished for. Hence in the matter of 
fungous trouble with plants it is al- 
ways best to send samples to the @ 
state experiment station for study 4 
and advice as to preventives or rem- 





ment station and you will find that - 
they are always ready and prepared | 
to help you. In some cases the trou- Z 

ble is so evident that we can advise, 
but in many cases microscopic study 
is required and the station officers are F | 
the ones to do this. 





Best Kinds of Turnips . | 
LEASE tell me in your next issue - 
what kind of turnips to plant for 

summer or winter use, as [ have failed 
for several years.” 

Requests for a reply in the next is- 
sue can never be filled, because the 
next issue and perhaps the one after 
it are largely made up before a letter 
comes. It is never possible to get 
a reply in the paper in less than two 
weeks after the letter comes. But 
when a stamp is enclosed we always 
reply by mail at once. 

For early fall use the best turnip 
is the Milan. It grows very quickly 
and soon comes into use, but is not 
suited for winter keeping as it will 
get pithy in winter. The Long White 
French turnip sown in July will make 
fine winter-keeping turnips and. of 
fine. quality. They grow with tops 
like the rutabaga and must be sown 
early. For later sowing the Purple 
Top Globe and the Yellow Aberdeen 


_are both good. Get seed from the 


prominent and reliable seedsmen in “We 
the cities and do not buy seed from ~ 
the boxes in country stores. 





Killing Wire Grass 

ROM Virginia. “I have a piece of 

land badly set in wire grass. Will 
it clean out the wire grass to sow a 
mixture of rye and crimson clover on 
the land?” 

Wire grass or Bermuda will be @ 
somewhat checked perhaps by a 
smothering growth of rye and clover, 
but the difficulty will be that these 
are mainly winter growers, while the 9 
Bermuda is a summer grass, and the ~ 
smothering must be done in summer. 

The best-method will be to plow the 7 
land very shallowly now and rake out 

all the grass you can and haul off. 
Then sow the rye and then the clover 
seed and brush it in lightly. Turn the 
crop under in the spring and sow 
peas thickly, and give them 300 
pounds of acid phosphate an acre. 
Make the peas into hay and sow the 
land again in crimson clover to be 
turned under in spring for corn, and 
if that crop is cultivated clean there 
will be little wire grass left. Smoth- 
ering crops between hoed crops and a 
regular rotation of crops will keep 
the land clean. 





Sundry Queries 


ROM Virginia: “Will land where 

huckleberries grow need lime for 
strawberries? What variety of rhu- 
barb is best’in this climate? Will 
rhubarb make a profitable. crop? 
When should we pick the buttons 
from-the Egyptian or top onions and 
when to plant them? When should 
a lawn be sown? It is quite shaded 
with young oak trees.” 

Land of no character needs lime 
for strawberries, for lime is detri- 
mental to strawberries, which thrive 
best on soil somewhat acid.. The best 
rhubarb is the Linnaeus. With a good 
market near by it may pay to grow it, = 
but it will hardly pay to ship from 
your section. The buttons or top sets 
of the Egyptian onion should be al- 
lowed to get their full growth and 
then be gathered and planted at once. 
The best time to sow grass seed for a 
lawn is in October or early Novem- 
ber. Use a mixture of blue grass, red 
top and shéep fescue in equal parts, 
five bushels an acre: 
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Cover Crops an Agricultural Necessity in the South 


Article No. 31 on ‘‘ Diversification and Independence in 1915!”’ 








By TAIT BUTLER 




















large rainfall and mild winters 

are a positive disadvantage from 
an agricultural viewpoint, unless we 
keep our lands busy. We all recog- 
nize that the man who works only 
half the: time must either obtain 
larger wages for the time he does 
work or have less to live on or spend. 
We know that it is poor business for 
the manufacturer to allow his plant 
to remain idle for half the year, but 
we seem never to have fully realized 
that the land is. the farmer’s manufac- 
turing plant and that the expense of 
maintaining it, the interest on the in- 
vestment and the feeding of the work 
stock continue throughout the whole 
year, 

It would seem that these consider- 
ations alone should be sufficient rea- 
son for keeping the land busy all the 
time, but this is not the whole case 
by any means. If “the idle mind is 
the Devil’s workshop,” it is equally 
true that a bare, idle soil in our cli- 
mate is a wasting soil. If our soils, 
when idle, merely earned nothing, 
that would be bad enough; but a bare 
or idle soil during our open winters, 
with our heavy rainfall, is losing soil 
fertility, is wasting our resources for 
future crop production. Indeed, we 
are convinced that the low-producing 
soils of the South, our average of 185 


O's: long growing seasons, our 


‘ pounds of lint cotton and less than 


20 bushels of corn per acre, are much 
more largely due to our climatic con- 
ditions than to either the plant foods 
removed by our cropping system or 
to our faulty methods of cultivation. 


wt 
Winter Legumes Our. Biggest 
Need 


S WE have often stated before, our 

greatest agricultural asset, a mild 
climate and the long growing season, 
become our greatest agricultural lia- 
bility when we: fail to make use of 
these climatic conditions and allow 
our lands to lie idle half the time. If 
the writer was asked to name the one 
greatest defect in our agriculture, and 
by the same token our greatest agri- 
cultural need, he would unhesitating- 
ly answer that winter legumes and 
other cover crops to keep the land 
busy, in order that it be not leached 
and washed away, is the one greatest 
need of the South. 


There are difficulties in the way of 


keeping all the land growing a crop 


all the time. There are difficulties in 
the way of doing effective work in all 
lines of human endeavor. As it is the 
duty of every one to overcome the 
difficulties in the way of his most effi- 
cient service, so is it the duty of the 
farmer to overcome the difficulties in 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next article in the series being: 


August 14—Sowing Small Oats, 
Wheat, Rye and Barley. 


Grain: 





the way of adopting a cropping sys- 
tem that will come nearest to keeping 
his land, his capital, his equipment, 
in short his whole “manufacturing” 
plant, in operation all the time. 

Some of the difficulties in the way 
of the use of more cover crops are 
real and serious difficulties, but more 
of them are due to our faulty crop- 
ping system and a non-progressive 
state of mind. In other viords, many 
of these difficulties are imaginary, 
rather than real. They exist only in 
our disinclination to change our crop- 
ping system and our-reluctance to 
change our old and well formed 
habits. 

With not more than one-third our 
cultivated lands. in cotton, a cropping 
system that will keep the lands cov- 
ered during the winter and growing a 
sales, feed, or soil-improving crop is 


as easy as any one has any right to- 


demand. The best can seldom or 


grain crop, owing to its wide applica- 


_tions to all classes of soils and its 


reliability or certainty to prouuce a 
crop. Crimson clover should occupy 
the cotton lands that are to go in 
corn next year, because it is, all 
things considered, our best winter 
legume for soil improvement when 
used to fill in between summer crops. 

Rye, wheat and even barley have 
their places, but their use is much 
more restricted by soil and climatic 
limitations than is the use of oats. It 
is probable that every farm in the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt, at 
least, should grow a small acreage of 
wheat, but every farm in all parts of 
the Cotton Belt should grow a con 
siderable acreage of oats. Oats, corn 
and cotton are safe or reliable South- 
ern crops, and will all be found profit- 


able and will become our general field - 


crops when our soils are made pro- 
ductive. In this connection we want 

















VETCH HAY ON FARM OF R, B. LAMBERT, DARLINGTON, ALABAMA 


never be obtained without effort. 

The Progressive Farmer has done 
more to‘advance the material, and 
through the material, the educational 
and social prosperity of the South by 
its persistent advocacy of winter cov- 
er crops, the growing of legumes, or 
the keeping of the land busy all the 
time, than by any other one thing it 
has done. This is our only excuse for 
hammering hard on this agricultural 
necessity of the South, at all times 
and for all sections. 

What crops shall we use to cover 
the lands this winter? 


The answer must depend largely 
on the object sought, but the number 
of crops which should cover most 
Southern soils during the coming 
winter is not large. The cultivated 
fields must be covered principally 
with some one of the cereals or with 
crimson clover. Red clover and bur 
clover will serve a good purpose in 
some cases, but oats or crimson clov- 
er should cover the greater part of 
the cultivated lands of the South. 
Oats, because it is our best small 


to again insist on the early seeding 
of oats. When sowed early, they make 
a better cover for the land, they stand 
the winter freezes better, and make 
larger yields: 

When oats are sown for hay- or 
grazing, vetch may be added to. ad- 
vantage, but the vetches require much 
the same conditions as other legumes 
to do well, 

The failures with the vetches are 
probably about as common as with 
other legumes not generally grown, 
and for about the same reasons. It 
may as well be admitted that failure 
often occurs. In fact, failure is more 
common than success when vetch, 
crimson or bur clover is first sown on 
a farm, and may occur at any time, 
unless the right conditions are 
brought about. 


In the growing of legumes there are 


certain essentials which, if disregard- 


ed, are likely to result in failure. The 
necessity of an inoculated soil, time 


to sow and: with many legumes, lime, 
are essentials that are discussed else- 
The amount of 


where in this issue. 
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seed, method of seeding and soil con- 
ditions are other essentials: which re- 
quire attention. Fall seeding in the 
Cotton Belt is readily admitted to be 
surrounded with greater difficulties 
than spring seeding, because of the 
lack of moisture which is common in 
the fall and comparatively rare in the 
spring. 


& 
Lack of Moisture Retards Germ- 
T BEING recognized that there are 
conditions unfavorable to good 


stands in the fall, it should follow that 
more care must be taken to overcome 
these unfavorable conditions, * the 
chief of which, as indicated, is lack of 
moisture. 


Crimson clover, bur clover and the 
fall-sown vetches will all do better if 
sown on a good seed bed. Or, in oth- 
er words, a deep, firm and finely pul- 
verized soil is best for these, as for 
all other fall-sown crops. This is the 
sort of seed bed that is likely to con- 
tain the most moisture, but it is also 
the sort of seed bed that is most diffi- 
cult to obtain in the fall. Owing to 
the difficulty in securing a compact 
soil after breaking deeply, it may be 
put down as reasonably certain that 
these fall-sown legumes will usually 
do better when sown on soil that has 
not been broken deeply for at least 
a month or six weeks, unless the rain- 
fall is abundant. As indicated, they 
will do better on a deeply broken 
soil’ but unless this can be done far 
enough in advanée of seeding time to 
insure thorough settling or firming it 
will, except when there is abundant 
moisture in the soil, génerally be 
found best to sow crimson and bur 
clover, especially, which cannot be 
covered deeply, on land that has not 
been freshly broken. Vetch seed may 
be covered much deeper than bur or 
crimson clover seed, hence it is less 
important that it be sown on a well 
compacted and finely pulverized soil. 

In sowing crimson or bur clover 
after corn, we think the best plan is 
to cut and remove the corn and then 
disk and section harrow.the land. Of 
course, the depth to cover the seed 
depends on the moisture, and yet, it 
must not be forgotten that if these 
seed are covered very deep they will 
not come up, so after all it is largely 
question of moisture as to whether a 
stand is obtained. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings 











Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 
National Farmers’ Union, Omaha, Neb., 


Sept. 7-9. 

National Farmers’ Congress, Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, 
mingham, Ala., August 18-19. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, West 
Raleigh, August 24-26, 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 

Alabama Farmers’ Union, 
Ala., August 12, 13, 14, 

Northwestern Farm Tractor Demonstra- 
tion, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, August 
17-20. 

International Wheat Show, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, October 4-14, 
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At left, scene on farm of L. M. Whetstone,’ Autaugaville, Ala.; center, a good 


HARVESTING THE CRIMSON CLOVER SEED 





Miss, 


yes Me seed'on farm of H. G. Ashcraft, Charlotte,N. C.; right, Geo. M. Smith and his boys 
urel, 
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| How Clovers Double Crop Yields 


‘Prize-winning Letters from Our Readers 








THE ‘MAGIC TOUCH OF CRIM- 
SON CLOVER 


ae 
Eighty Bushels of Corn Per Acre Af- 
ter’Clover Was ‘Made’by This ‘North 
Carolina Farmer—First Prize Letter 


<r years ago, when the farm on 
which the -writer .now -lives came 
into our possession, there lay -back 
of the-home an oblong field .contain- 
ing about eight acres. It.was a sandy 
doam, with clay about a foot and a 
half from the surfacé. It was in.a 
fair state of:cultivation,:.except a wide 
streak through the middle, which, by 
some trick of nature, was more sandy 
and less-productive than the rest. On 
this particular area cotton would 
hardly grow a foot high. The ten- 
‘ants on the farm referred to it as 
the “bald spot,” and as a bald spot is 
always an eyesore, we determined to 
get rid of it, and as the most satisfac- 
tory means to that end we decided to 
make crimson clover its redeemer. 

Accordingly in August we broke the 
land, then broadcasted well with sta- 
ble manure and disked it in. In Sep- 
tember we applied about 400 pounds 
of soil from a clover field, harrowed 
it very fine, and planted our seed. It 
came up to a splendid stand and -win- 
tered nicely, and in the spring, with 
its heavy carpet of richest green and 
crimson, was .a glorious contrast to 
the barren field of former years. To 


our surprise it attained a height of © 


about a foot and a half. We cut it 
for hay and then prepared the land 
for tobacco, and at the last plowing 
of this planted peas between the 
rows. The tobacco was the best we 
had ever seen grow there. 

The last week in August we disked 
the peas thoroughly into the soil and 
limed it, and about September 15 we 
prepared our seed bed as before and 
planted our clover seed. We were re- 
warded with a perfect stand and it 
grew even~better than before. The 
next spring it attained a height of 
about two feet and was very thick. 
We did not cut it, but let it remain 
until quite dead, then disked it so 
‘thoroughly that you could hardly see 
any clover. 

On June 20, after harrowing the 
field until it was fine as a flower bed, 
we planted corn in four-foot rows. 
It was soon up and growing, and we 
thinned it to about 15 inches apart. 
Once a week we went over the field 
with a Planet Jr..cultivator, and when 
the corn was about two feet high we 
* side-dressed it with 200 pounds of fer- 
tilizer. We had intended using more, 
but the corn looked so strong and 
lusty ‘that we decided to risk it with 
this small amount. 

The seasons were ideal for late, 
thick planted corn, and it did my 
heart good to see that corn grow. 
Almost every morning before break- 
fast I would walk down to see how 
many inches it had grown during the 
previous night, and to listen to the 
soft, sighing music, as the morning 
breeze played among the glossy green 
blades and wafted the fertilizing 
pollen from the golden tassels to the 
fragrant silks below. Yes, indeed, for 
that corn seemed literally to laugh 
and sing as it sent down its roots and 
luxuriated in that clover-filled -and 
moisture-laden soil, and gave promise 
.of the harvest that was to be. 

And what of the harvest? 
not anything phenomenal, 
measured the corn, and its ser acre 
yield was 80 ‘bushels,—not bad for an 
old-time barren field. 

What a wonderful plant this crim- 
son clover, with its beautiful green 
foliage, its fragrant crimson spears, 
its bacteria-laden roots! What a 
world of possibilities it holds out to 
the farmer who will put forth the 
necessary effort to receive them! 
What an amazing scheme the Master 
Farmer above perfected when he cre- 
ated those little o6rganisms to snatch 
the life-giving nitrogen from the pass- 


It was 


~but we | 


ing breeze and store it in the soil, to 
feed and clothe the provident farmer 
who avails himself of their services! 
J. M 
Falkland, N.C. 


DOUBLING THE GORN ‘CROP 
WITH ‘CRIMSON ‘CLOVER 


Read What Mr.'Furlow Did, and Then 
Resolve That You Can Do as Well 
—Second Prize Letter 


Y EXPERIENCES with ‘crimson 

clover extend over a period of 
only ‘four years, but have been varied 
enough ‘to ‘prove its ‘worth and ‘to 
demonstrate ‘to me that it‘is practica- 
ble for this section. 

I started farming in 1911 «with The 
Progressive Farmer as chief ‘advisor, 
and on ‘the strength of its advice I 
put in three acres of crimson clover 
and about the same of white-bloom- 
ing crimson clover. The latter was to 





and withithe aid of manure and acid 
phosphate it made -a good growth 
which was -turned under for corn. 
The .corn yielded 85 .bushels per acre 
at a total cost of.24.cents per bushel. 

On the first plot the corn yield was 
increased 35 bushels per acre and on 
the second plot it was increased 45 
bushéls per acre over previous yields, 
all of which was due to the clover 
turned under, 

On the .20th of July, 1914, I seeded 
25 acres of sandy Joam ‘to ¢rimson 
clover. This was sown in the corn at 
the last cultivation, but the dry hot 
summer.killed out all but seven.acres. 
About October 15 I.reseeded the piece 
and obtained a fine stand, only to 
have it all killed by a hard freeze 
early in November. The seven ‘acres 
from the July seeding wintered all 
right, and was plowed down for corn, 
which I hope to make yield 90 bushels 
per acre. 


I also seeded three acres of red clay 
upland'to crimson clover last July. It 
withstood the summer and made a 
fair growth, which goes to show that 
crimson clover will make a good 
growth on both types of soil we have, 




















FIELD OF BUR CLOVER ON FARM OF J, W. RICHARDSON, 


have been used as a late spring :pas- 
ture. 

The seed were inoculated, but the 
white-blooming crimson clover was 
sown too late and froze out. The 
crimson clover survived, though, and 
with the aid-of one ton of stable ma- 
nure and 300 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate per acre it made.a 
growth almost -waist ‘high. 

We plowed ‘this growth under and 
planted the plot to corn, which turned 
out 75 bushels per acre at a total cost 
of 26 cents per ‘bushel. The corn was 
followed with oats, which yielded 75 


‘bushels per acre at a cost of 20 cents 


per bushel. 

I sowed oats where the -white- 
blooming crimsdn clover froze out, 
followed them with peavine hay, and 
sowed crimson clover -on the spot 
after the peas. I inoculated the seed 


WARREN, ARKANSAS 
and will put money in ‘any man’s 


pocket. 


I expect to seed 25 acres to.crimson 
clover in August this year, as that 
seems to be the best time for it here. 

W. M. FURLOW. 

Clarksville, ‘Ga. 


PLANTS ALL HIS CORN ON A 
CLOVER SOD 


This Farmer Figures That One Acre 
of Clover Turned Under ‘Is Worth a 
Whole Ton of 8-2-2 Fertilizer— 
Third Prize Letter 


HE first acre of clover I-sowed on 
Nut Shell Farm was .on very ‘thin 
land. The«crop was poor. I learned 
later that thin land should be inocu- 
lated.or helped :withmanure. I contin- 
ued sowing the same piece of land for 








ation. 





HOW TO BOIL BUR CLOVER SEED TO 
HASTEN GERMINATION 


pase of experiments under laboratory conditions and experiments in ‘the 
* open field, I consider the case:completely proved that boiled bur clover seed 
germinate »well,—indeed, bout ‘aswell as -any other seed. “Where'the eed 
have been ‘boiled one minute‘they have:averaged about 90:per cent :germina- 
tion, and where they were:untreated ‘they :ranged ‘from ‘6:to 9:per cent germin- 


Hence it is fair'to say tthat ‘the ‘boiled seed, if they are boiled one -min- 
ute, germinate ten times better than-the untreated seed. 

I suggest:‘the following method for’boiling the seed: ‘Have a large iron ket- 
tle.of boiling water, and. one:or two'tiibs of cold water nearby. Put the-seed 
which are'to be boiled :in-a“tgunny” ssack, :then:place in ‘the tub:of cold-water 
and stir the seed inside the sack-until.all of them are wet; ‘then put the sack of 
seed in the:kettle of ‘boiling water and ‘boil one minute. 
tub of cold water:and stir-theseed until:all of themarecool. This is necessary 
to reinoculate the seed, as the ‘inoculating ‘bacteria may ‘be ‘killed by boiling. 
They are then ready for sowing, and should be sown on ground which is al- 
ready prepared and should be lightly covered with a harrow. It is best to have 
the ground fairly moist before attempting to sow.—A. D. McNair. 


Then :put back in the 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
three years, and*the third crap -was 
the ‘best I ever saw on such ‘land. It 
was: two feet tall and very thick. I 
mowed part of it for hay; turning 
balance under. 

I harrowed, rolled and aieeia until 
I had a perfect seed bed. I planted 
in corn on June 3, using no fertilizer 
of any‘kind. I-cultivated:according to 
The Progressive Farmer anethod,— 
shallow -and ‘often, ‘never detting it 
crust after rains. When :the:corn was 
waist high a friend advised «me to-use 
nitrate ‘of soda, as ‘the corn was so 
thick it would never hold out’'to make 
acrop. But I held out that I »weuld. 
use no fertilizer. At stlking time«the 
corn ‘was as dark as if-the dand ‘had 


‘been filled with :manure and nitrate of 


soda. A drouth «then came, but :it 
stood this better than another piece 
where I had used: manure. 

TL have ‘hauled dirt :from this field ‘to 
others until I can now :grow clover 
on my entire ‘farm, All my: corn grow- 
ing this year was planted on clover 
sod. 

I have been told that I ought to be 
indicted for turning under so much 
clover, ‘but I told the .accuser that 
$1.50 would buy seed to sow .an acre, 
and I preferred it to a ton of 8-2-2 
fertilizer such as he was buying. 
Looking at my corn later, he ac- 
knowledged that it pays to turn un- 
der clover. 

This year I have successfully used 
the Government clover seed stripper 
as described in The Progressive 
Farmer. I also saved seed last year, 
but with much more work. 

From .experience I have learned 
that clover is the cheapest - kind of 
fertilizer, and I never use ammoniat- 
ed fertilizer on corn. 4 

Land cannot wash with a.thick sod © 
of clover on it, and at the same ‘time | 
it helps to make the land light.and } 
mellow. Sown with oats, it makes 
the best kind of hay. As an early | 
grazing crop it is one of the best: And 
the last and very important thing I — 
learned was that where I turned un- ~ 
der the clover on part of my field the © 
corn was a great deal better ‘than | 
where ‘I mowed «it. 

H.-G. ASHCRAFT, 

Charlotte, N. °C. 


Inoculation Is Necessary : 
AN THE fall of 1912 I bought some # 

vetch and oats .seed, mixed, and 7 
sowed them, but without inoculating © 
the land for vetch. I got a very good © 
stand, but after the vetch got three or ® 
four inches high it began to turn red | 
and die. Very nearly all of it died,’ 
and what lived did not grow very = 
much. : 

I was not diseoutaged, though, and > 
in September, 1913, I sowed vetch and’ 
oats again, this time putting white-— 
blooming crimson clover with them. | 
Half of the vetch seed I inoculated 
with the inoculation put up by thes 
State Department of Agriculture. I 
sowed both the inoculated and: the: 
uninoculated seed at the same time,® 
and on the same field, but in different 
parts of the field. j 

Where there was no inoculation 
the vetch was a complete failure; the 
plants came up, but died after getting! 
a few inches high. Where it was in 
oculated IT got a splendid stand, and 
it grew rapiily until the drouth of 
1914 struck dt. It was then dbout 
waist high and completely covered 
the oats ani«clover. The dry weathe 
damaged it considerably; still I mad@ 
more hay than I ‘had ever made be= 
fore on ‘the same amount of land. 

I sowed again in September, 1914 
Part of the land had never had vetch 
on it before, but I inoculated it with 
soil from the other field. In both 
fields I got splendid results. The oat 
were nearly all killed during the win 
ter, but the vetch and clover wer 
damaged but very little. After the 
vetch is cut there is plenty of ‘tim 
for a crop of soy beans or cowpeas, 

JOSEPH C. JONES. 








A WARNING 


“I -wouldn’t ‘trust ‘him,’ 
“Neither would I,” assented the vuther girl 
“he’s as treacherous as a fountain pen. 
Peoria Star, 


she ‘argued; 
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TEN THINGS YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT CLOVERS 
AND VETCH 





Why You Need These Crops and Where You Need Them—How to 
Sow and When to Sow, and What You Must Do to Make Them 


Succeed 





By B. L. Moss 


ILL clover and vetch grow on 
my land? 

Crimson clover, bur clover 
and hairy vetch are a certain success 
on practically every well drained soil 
in the Cotton Belt. They thrive 
particularly in sandy loam and loam 
soils, and-any farmer who can grow 
cowpeas and peanuts on his land can 
grow clovers and vetch. 


HY is The Progressive Farmer 
so insistent that Southern farm- 
ers grow these crops? 

The South is now spending about 
$75,000,000 a year for commercial fer- 
tilizers, and probably half of this huge 
sum is being spent for nitrogen in the 
form of nitrate of soda, cottonseed 
meal, dried blood, etc. An acre of 
good clover or vetch plowed under 
adds to the soil plant food equal in 
value to that in 750 pounds of nitrate 
of soda or 1,800 pounds of cottonseed 
meal. In other words, from an expen- 
diture of $2 or $3 for seed and the 
labor of sowing, you are given a re- 
turn of from $15 to $25 in one of the 
best fertilizers ever discovered. If 
you wish to double your corn crop in 
one year, a crop of clover plowed un- 
der will come nearer doing it than 
anything we know of. 


Til, 


HICH is best, crimson clover, bur 
clover, or vetch? 

All are best. We mean this, for 
each of them has a specific, definite 
place on every well rufi farm. We will 
take them in the order above and 
show how every farmer needs all 
three of them. 

1.. Crimson clover is the great 
winter-growing, soil-building crop to 
use on cultivated fields in crop rota- 
tions. Every acre now in cotton and 
intended to go in corn next year 
should have crimson clover sown in 
the cotton middles this fall; every 
acre now in peas that will be cut off 
in September should be sown in crim- 
son clover if the land is to go in corn 
next year. Doing this will insure 
rich land and big corn crops at small 
expense for fertilizers. 


2. Bur clover, while it has been 
and is being used to a considerable 
extent in cultivated fields, has its 
greatest value, in our opinion, on a 
permanent Bermuda pasture. When 
once seeded in such pastures it never 
has to be reseeded, and furnishes ex- 
cellent grazing during the winter and 
early spring before the Bermuda be- 
gins to grow. In May it makes seed 
and dies, and thus fertilizes the Ber- 
muda and makes it all the better. 
No Bermuda pasture is complete 
without bur clover. 


3. Hairy vetch, while frequently 
plowed under for fertilizer, is at its 
best, in combination with oats, as an 
early hay crop. Sown with oats in the 
fall, by May a heavy crop of excel- 
lent hay is ready to harvest, and then 
a good crop of peas or corn and peas 
may follow on the same land. 


IV. 


HAT is inoculation? 

Every legume, that is, every 
plant that takes nitrogen from the 
air, has in the little knots or nodules 
on its roots millions of little organ- 
isms called bacteria. If these bac- 
teria are not in the soil already, then 
they must be put there before the le- 
gume will thrive. This is done by 
broadcasting and harrowing in from 
500 to 2,000 pounds per acre of soil 
from a field where this particular le- 
gume has already succeeded, or by 
using an artificial “culture” made by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, several state depart- 
Ments of agriculture, and a number 


of private firms. Full directions for 
using come with these cultures. 


Vv. 


UST I inoculate for crimson 
clover, bur clover and vetch? 

Unless your land has already suc- 
cessfully grown crimson clover, red 
clover, alsike clover, or white clover, 
you will certainly fail with crimson 
clover unless it is inoculated. Inocu- 
lation is not difficult or expensive, 
and it almost insures a success. 

Bur clover, when sown in the burs, 
and we may say here that it is sel- 
dom advisable to sow the cleaned 
seed, inoculates for itself, the inocu- 
lating bacteria being carried in the 
burs around the seed. 

Vetch, unless it or English peas 
has recently been successfully grown 
on the land, must be inoculated to 
succeed. Soil from a garden where 
English peas have been grown is ex- 
cellent for inoculating for vetch, or 
the cultures may be used. 

It is well to remember that inocu- 
lation is not necessary every year, 


why we recommend these crops gen- 
erally in preference to red clover 
and alfalfa—the latter must have 
lime to succeed. Use some lime on 
your crimson and bur clover and 
vetch if you can get it laid down for 
$2.50 a ton or less, but if you can’t get 
it for this, don’t let it keep you from 
planting these crops. We have seen 
them grow magnificently on ordin- 
ary sandy loam cotton lands without 
any application of lime. Thorough 
inoculation, on our average well 
drained soils, is far more important 
than liming. 


VII. 


HEN is the best time to sow? 

This will depend on where you 
are—how far north or south you are 
in the Cotton Belt. In seeding crim- 
son clover the point is to sow early 
enough to get the plants well estab- 
lished before the hard freezes come, 
and late enough to keep them from 
being killed by the hot, dry weather 
of late summer. 

In sowing bur clover, if you boil 
the seed as described on another 
page of this week’s Progressive 
Farmer, planting dates should be 
about the same as for crimson clover. 
When the seed are not boiled ger- 
mination is slow, and the seed should 
be sown in August or earlier. 

Hairy vetch is hardier than either 
crimson or bur clover and less sub- 
ject to winter-killing. It may ‘be 














HOW CLOVER 
This view, taken in September, last year, 


MAKES CORN 
shows a very fine crop of corn, yielding 


about 50 bushels to the acre, on Gamecrest Farm, owned by E. H. Plummer, Raleigh, 
. C. The corn was planted July 10 after clover, 


for once a good crop of clover or 
vetch is grown the soil remains inoc- 
ulated for many years. In fact, with 
an occasional crop of clover or vetch, 
inoculation will never be necessary 
again. 

VI. 


UST I use lime to make these 
crops grow? 

No; while lime will help the 
growth of clovers on nearly all 
Southern farms, it is a big mistake 
to assume that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of crimson clover, 
bur clover and vetch. In fact this is 


safely sown from September to as 
late as early November. 
VIII. 
HAT sort of soil preparation is 
best? 

Clovers and vetch, along with near- 
ly all other fall-sown crops, germin- 
ate quickest and grow off best on a 
firm seed bed. Sowing on a loose, 
freshly broken field is almost certain 
to result in poor stands and partial 
failure. The middles in a cotton field 
that has been well worked and kept 
clean of grass and weeds make an 
excellent place for seeding these 
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rut-traveling husbandman. 


ings of food and raiment. 


new farmers for old. 


and to augment her bounty.—B., L. M. 





THE MISSION OF THE CLOVER 


COME with new life and hope for the barren hillside, the gullied slope, 
the worn-out field; with a carpet of blessed green for the revolting nakedness 
of stripped, impoverished acres ; with cheer and promise for the work-weary, 
The lowing herds and gamboling flocks come at 
the call of my beckoning green, and through them I vouchsafe to man the bless- 
Long before man dreamed even of its presence I 
reached out and gathered to the earth of the best stores of plant food that lie 
all about, consecrating them to his and his children’s happiness. 
magic key that opens wide the earth's richnesses, that Nature, alarmed, has 
closed against the despoiling hand of the unwise tiller of the soil. 
rural civilization dims and decays; where I am not, great nations and peoples 
cannot be. My mission is service-—to make new soils forold, new farms for old, 
That these may be, and grow, and become great, I will- 
ingly live for a brief season and go back to Mother Earth, to mellow her bosom 


Iam the 


Without me 


(7) 719 


























INOCULATED VERSUS UNINOCULATED 
CRIMSON CLOVER 


The photograph herewith, furnished by the 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
shows the difference between inoculation and 
the lack of it as shown by results on the 
farm of W. W. Eagles, Macclesfield, N. C, 
The clover plant in the middle was not in- 
oculated; those to the right and left of it 
were, 
crops. Sow broadcast and brush or 
harrow in. If land is to be broken 
for clovers and vetch, do the work 
a month or six weeks in advance, so 
the soil may have a chance to get 
firmed by rains. In sowing bur clov- 
er on Bermuda pastures a good plan 
is to lightly cut the sod with a disk 
harrow and then sow, harrowing the 
seed in. 

1X, 


HAT will seed cost, and how 
much should I sow to the acre? 
Crimson clover seed are now being 
advertised at from $5 to $10 per 
bushel of 60 pounds. Seed will prob- 
ably be obtainable in quantities at 
from $5 to $7 a bushel. From 15 to 20 
pounds per acre should be sown. Bur 
clover seed are advertised at from 
$1 to $1.75 a bushel, with the bulk ap- 
parently selling from $1.25 to $1.50. 
If a perfect stand is to be obtained, 
we recommend four or five bushels 
to the acre; but one or two bushels 
per acre may be sown on pastures, 
and in a few years there will be a 
perfect stand, provided the clover is 
allowed to make seed each spring. 
Vetch with oats for hay should be 
sown at the rate of 20 to 25 pounds 


‘per acre, with about two bushels of 


Oats; sown alone, 35 or 40 pounds per 
acre of vetch seed should be sown. 


X. 


N SPRING should I make hay of 

these crops, or plow them under? 

When crimson clover is ready for 
hay in April is a poor time for hay- 
making, because of the cool, moist 
weather; besides, your land needs 
the fertilizer. Therefore, we say cut 
the clover to pieces with a disk har- 
row, plow it under, and plant corn, 
Crimson clover is the finest corn fer- 
tilizer made. Bur clover is best on 
pastures; but where it is used in cul- 
tivated fields it should be plowed un- 
der as recommended for crimson 
clover. Because of its habit of fall- 
ing over, it is not a good hay plant, 
Vetch may be plowed under for corn, 
but generally we prefer crimson 
clover, using the vetch as a hay crop. 





IN COMMAND 


The company marched so poorly and went 
through their drill so badly that the cap- 
tain, who was of a somewhat excitable na- 
ture, shouted indignantly at the soldiers: 

“You knock-kneed, big-footed idiots, you 
are not worthy of being ‘rilled by a cap- 
tain, What you want is a rhinoceros to 
drill you, you wretched lot of donkeys!” 

Then, sheathing his sword indignantly, he 
added: “Now, Heutenant, you take charge of 
them!""—Tit-Bits, 





In October, 1913, I bought crimson clover 
seed to sow two acres, and picked from that 
by hand enough seed to sow eight acres. I 
made a clover picker, copied from the pic- 
ture in The Progressive Farmer of March 13, 
and gathered seed enough in one day with 
the picker to sow for myself 10 acres and 20 
acres for my neighbors,—C, N. Falls, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 





You Pay Less for 
EDWARDS 
ie = 


Coated 


The good old de- 

pendable kind our 

grandfathers used, 

only in much larg- 

er, handier sheets 

that aré easier to lay, that do stay on, 

and that give utmost protection under 

every weather condition. No leaky 

seams—that’s' because of the famous 

Interlocking Device— an exclusive 

Edwards feature. No exposed nail 

further age = is insured 

teat the Edwards Ti each 

eet being dipped ccouretely and complete- 

ly in molten metal—the very edges protected 
as well as the sides. 


All Styles and Sizes 


os BAvcarde Tin-Coated Metal Roofing comes 

P in sheets from 5: to‘ 10 feet jong, 24 inches 
wide. Hammer and nails a Rn tools needed. 
Far more durable than old-style small sheets. 
An Edwards will outlast many a wooden 


roof. You savé every way 


Insurance Free 


$10,000 Guarantee Bond insures you } 

yee lightning loss. 1 

inet for bargain catalog No. 874, _Give 

size of roof for complete directions. Write 
today—NOW. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
824-874 Lock Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Do you jack up your 
sinomvbiie and spin the 
wheels a whole hour 
each day just to watch them 
go? Do you burn good oil 
and gas in a round-wheel 
tractor that slips and’ loses 
8 to 20 per cent of what it 
costs you to plow with it? 
Get aCaterpillar. Its wide, endless 
track can’t slip, nor pack the soil 
and let the moisture escape. From 
14 to 33 sq. ft. always gripping the 
ground, saving gas and useless 
wear. 
Less fuel per mile—let us send you 
Catalog 1J 265, that tells you 
THE why. 


Holt Mfgz. Co, 


i — aon A 
Peoria, Don’t say Caterpillar 

$0 Church St, N.Y, 
Stockton, Cal, unless you mean Holt? 





a Y As. never will settle this 


mportant question beyond 
the possibility of loss till you own 
BF tte. cutter, it this 
There's still time to geta 


BLIZZARD 


Even if oe i t, 

mediate dion ipment ornate factory ~ ye — 
i The The Bliseard is ren lar f: 
-feed 

it—simple, 
| orno 
\ ‘ame ane, ff you ey hi Bee oa are. we 
"The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 











Boston Garter 


The Standard f for men 
PAD, CORD AND 
NEVERBIND 
Of your Dealer or by 

on receipt of price 


GEORGE FROST Co. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 











the South will successfully grow 

crimson clover, bur clover and 
vetch when acid phosphate and pot- 
ash and the proper inoculating bac- 
teria are present in the soil, or if 
properly applied, provided the soil is 
not very acid, which is not likely to 
be true of well drained soils. 


Why Use the Winter Legumes? 


THREE-YEAR rotation, even if 

in practice, and if all summer le- 
gumes insuch a system were turned 
under instead of being cut for hay (as 
is generally thecase), would not re- 
store to the soil as much fertility as is 
removed by the ordinary soil-robbing 
crops—cotton, corn, grain, etc. 

2. Enriching the South through 
livestock production is impossible, 
even though all crops be fed; for live- 
stock utilize one-tenth to one-fourth 
the plant food contained in the crops 
they consume, leaving only nine- 
tenths to three-fourths for returning 
to the soil. Usually a large part of 
this is lost before it reaches the fields. 
Livestock is a factor in farm econo- 
my and is an important factor in the 
conservation of soil fertility, but live- 
stock can’t. be depended upon for in- 
creasing the fertility of soils over the 
whole South. 

3. Commercial fertilizers may be 
applied in sufficient quantities to add 
fertility to the soils, but it is unbusi- 
ness-like to purchase that which na- 
ture could be made to supply at prac- 
tically no expense. Besides, such fer- 
tility exists without the ability of the 
soil to use such fertility, especially 
during drouths, which usually occur 
when the plant is developing fruit 
and needs the greatest amount of 
both food and water, neither of which 
can be had unless the soil is well fill- 
ed with humus to hold moisture for 
use during such dry weather. 

4. The winter legumes; vetch, 
crimson clover and bur clover, will 
grow during fall, winter and early 
spring on all otherwise idle lands, 
thus conserving fertility which would 
otherwise waste by washing and 
leaching; besides, these crops when 
turned before planting cotton and 
corn supply the soil with both fertil- 
ity and ability to use such fertility. 
About two-thirds of the nitrogen 
which they contain is taken from the 
air, and when turned under they add 
this in addition to what they have 
saved from wasting. 

The acreage in such winter legumes 
may, in any ordinary economic rota- 
tion, be such that more fertility will 
be added than the soil robbing crops 
remove. They supply humus which 
gives the soil double ability to use 
fertility, and the soils of the South 
are built up most cheaply and most 
readily. 


Hy vine s foot of well drained soil in 


| When and How to Sow and Inoculate 


NLESS land has in recent years 
successfully grown the legumes 
requiring the necessary inoculating 
bacteria, be certain to carefully and 
thoroughly inoculate legume seed 
with commercial or soil bacteria. In- 
oculated soil is the very best inocula- 
tion obtainable. Legume bacteria 
run in groups, and soil from land 
which has recently grown one mem- 
ber of the group to which that le- 
gume belongs will supply inoculation 
for any legume in that group. 
The following shows the 
having the same bacteria: 


groups 


1. Vetch, English peas, Canada field peas, 
and sweet peas, 

2, Crimson clover, alsike clover, little 
white clover and red clover, including mam- 
— red, or “sapling clover’. 

Bur clover, sweet clover 
«ae alfalfa, 


Bur clover should be sown only in 
the bur if possible, and while sothe 
|inoculation is contained in this form, 


(melilotus) 





WHY YOU SHOULD GROW CRIMSON CLOVER, BUR 
CLOVER AND VETCH 


Only by Growing Winter Legumes That Occupy and Put Nitrogen 
Into Land That Would Otherwise Be Idle, Can We Hope for Rich 


Land at Small Expense—Points on Inoculation and Seeding 


By W. H. Barton, Clemson College, S. C. 


yet the best results will be obtained 
by inoculating the burs. Wet the seed 
with a solution of equal parts of mo- 
lasses or sugar and water and apply 
as much inoculated soil as will adhere 
to the seed or burs. Sow at once, 
while damp, and cover only one- 
fourth inch deep immediately. Use 
five to six bushels of burs (50 to 60 
pounds) per acre if a good stand is 
expected the first year. Seed may be 
sown almost any time from July 1 to 
October 1, the earlier the better. 

Crimson clover should be sown at 
the rate of 15 to 20 pounds of cleaned 
seed per acre, covering only about 
one-fourth to one-half inch deep. All 
the annual legumes will succeed bet- 
ter on a firm (not hard) seed bed 
than on a deep, loose seed bed. Sow 
from September 1 to October 15, de- 
pending on location, and sow when 
the soil is in good-season. Inoculate 
in the same way as for bur clover, ex- 
cept that inoculated soil from Group 
No. 2 should be used instead of from 
Group No. i. 

Hairy vetch is the best variety of 
vetch, and should be sown from about 
September 1 to October 15, at the rate 
of 25 to 30 pounds per acre when mix- 
ed with oats (two to two and one- 
half bushels) for hay, or when sown 
with three-fourths to one bushel of 
rye for turning. When sown alone 30 
to 40 pounds or more seed may be 
used. 

In sowing any annual legume as a 
winter cover crop for the first time it 
is well to mix with rye. The inocula- 
tion usually does not catch sufficient- 
ly the first year to give a heavy le- 
gume crop, and the rye supplies a 
good quantity of humus-making 
material to turn the next spring and 
paving the way for a better summer 
crop and also for a better legume crop 
the following fall. Humus*is as badly 
needed in Southern soils as nitrogen, 
and both are paramount in our re- 
quirements for soil fertility and soil 
ability, which spell agricultural suc- 
cess in a nutshell. 

Remember that careful inoculation 
is the key to success in the greater 
part of our territory, and that it often 
requires two to three years’ sowing 
on the same land to fix the inocula- 
tion sufficiently for success. When 
this is done, as much tonnage per 
acre can be produced as can be grown 
with peas in summer. 





MORE ABOUT BOILING BUR 
CLOVER SEED 


Mr. McNair Finds That Boiling for 
One Minute Greatly Hastens Germi- 
nation and Insures Better Stands 


EADERS of The Progressive Far- 
er will recall that in September, 
1914, two articles appeared in its col- 
umns on the subject of boiling bur 
clover seed to hasten germination. 
The first of these articles was from 
the pen of the writer of this article, 
and the second was from Prof. Dug- 
gar, of the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion, in which he verified the results 
of my experiments and added an ex- 
tra feature of his own. The Progres- 
sive Farmer gave prominence to 
these articles, referred to them edi- 
torially, and one of their editors test- 
ed the method and verified the find- 
ings of Prof. Duggar and myself. 
Just before my article was publish- 
ed I received a letter from Mr. J. M. 
Sugg, of Booneville, Ark., asking for 
advice as to how and when to sow 
bur clover, and I gave him advance 
information in regard to boiling the 
seed. He immediately adopted the 
method and sowed eight acres be- 
tween the cotton rows and harrowed 
in with a diverse cultivator about 
September 1. He also broke six 
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Wood’s Seeds. 


Crimson Clover 


the best of soil-improvin 
and forage crops for siphon 
ing. Puts land in splendid 
condition and increases pro- 
ductiveness to a wonderful 
extent. Makes one of the 
best of winter cover crops, 
furnishes excellent grazing, 
the earliest green feed, ora 
good hay crop. 


Wood’s Fall Catalog 


gives full information about } 
this valuable crop, and alf 
other Clover and Grass Seeds, | 
Seed Grains, etc., for fall 
seeding. Catalog mailed on 
request. Write for it and 
prices of any seeds desired. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 














SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 











+P $34.96; 3/H-P $62.50; 
4 HP $69. he 6 H-P $97.75; 8 H-P $139.65; 
12 H-P $197; 16 HP $308.80; 22 H-P $389.65. 
Portable Engines Proportionally Low. 
Suy Direct; Cash or Easy Terms. | 


“S® WITTE Engines 
eatin Kerosene, Distillate, Gas, 


Besides lower price T 
fe - milowe bat cf ns Sap use fess fuel 


. enough sorine in a year to pay qotite cost of engine, 
no cranking. Waits for;my 
= pe my 


f ata Eerond makes Ae Free, ‘qt 


you hey aaak an pA any any kin 











HARVESTER <: pd Gathering 

cutting Corn 

Cane and Kaffir Gorn Cuts and 

throws in piles on harvester. Man 

— hae cuts and shocks equal to 
n Binder Sold in eve 


COR 


State 
Price only $20 with toda binder. The enly salt eathen- 
ing corn harvester on the market that is giving universal 


satisfaction. FO ve L. Woodward, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 
ago I purchased your Corn Harvester. 


not get another one.” Clarence F. Huggins, Speermore, 
Okla; ‘‘Works 5 times better than I expected. Save 

in labor this fall.” Ro oy Apple, Farmersville, Ohio: “I 
have used a corn shocker, corn binderand Zrowed ma: 
chines but your machine beats them all and a less 
twine of any machine [have ever used.”’ John F. Haag, 
Mayfield, Okla. porate gave good satisfaction 
while using fillin Ruegnitz, Otis, Colo: 
*‘Just rece ved a 


vester at work and testimonia! 
PROCESS Mra. CO,, Salina, Kansas 





“G-Pcrader. Nowheelsor 
lovers, Nothing to get-out 


of fi 
%- — Simple—Practicab, 
ice only one-fourth of big machines. Doessame 
work. Soon pays for a het aa for full informa- 
tion and introductory proposit 
stiore DitcheréGrader Ca, Inc. 801305 Owensboro, Ky. 








Crimson Clover, *oprwics instuidoa wae 
NITROGEN-BACTERHA Acre $1-0% & acresseco, 


on large acreage. 
The easiest to use. Always fresh. 
Fully guaranteed. 
Lockhart Laboratories, 
Box &30, ATLANTA, GA. 


BBD 200.000 cx ENGINES, SPREADERS 





200,000 customers’ testify that my 

Tiny cogs and tere bere quality into 

t continuous users’ 

bar =" a HIGHE. 6T ALITY — LOWEST 

PRICES. Lm 1-3 to 1-2 less than —_ — 
y. Don’t buy till you 


and other farm an 





eee 7 
D-2 oe 


BR 


New Catalog with Bargain Prices fiiae 
PR bir to test. Mail to Dept. 87 ‘ 
& WireGo. Cleveland, 0. a 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS _ 
THROUGH US 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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acres of land that had matured a crop 
of corn, sowed boiled bur clover seed 
on top, and harrowed in September, 
25. He secured an excellent stand on 
the entire 14 acres. He did not sow 
any unboiled seed last fall, but. had 
found out by previous experience that 
it was hard to get a stand. Not all 
of this clover survived the winter. 
It did well on the moister and richer 
soil, and did not do well on the drier 
and poorer soil. 

Mr. V. E. Reosencrans, of Alexan- 
der, Ark., sowed 16 bushels of bur 
clover seed in the fall of 1913 at dif- 
ferent times and places and by dif- 
ferent methods such as_ covering 
some and leaving other seed uncover- 
ed, but failed, in all cases, to get a 
stand. In 1914 he laid out a number 
of plots and sowed seed that had 
been soaked various lengths of time, 
some of it as long as four weeks; and 
planted check plots of unsoaked seed, 
but failed to get a stand on any and 
all plots. He then boiled some seed 
and sowed on prepared land with a 
light dressing of stable manure, and 
secured a fair stand. It did not come 
through the winter well, and no at- 
fempt.was made to harvest any seed, 
but it made seed which it is hoped 
will volunteer this fall. 

Mr. Leo Favre, of Conway, Ark., 
sowed bur clover seed between his 
cotton rows in August and failed to 
get a stand. I examined this ground 
carefully as late as October, and 
could find only two orthree plants on 
an acre of ground. I advised him to 
boil some seed and sow again. He 
followed this advice on a small plot. 
of possibly a fifth of an acre, getting 
the seed in about October 1. He se- 
cured a good stand which came 
through the winter.all right, and 
made a fine growth this spring. It 
was used as a fertilizer this spring, 
hence no seed was saved. 

About September 20 I sowed boiled 
bur clover seed on a twelfth of an 
acre. It germinated promptly, came 
through the winter all right, and 


made eight bushels of seed, or at the 


rate of nearly 100 bushels per acre. 
About the 10th of October I sowed a 
largex area with boiled seed and fail- 
ed to get a stand. 


The evidence is ample that boiling 
bur clover seed one minute hastens 
germination and greatly increases the 
per cent of germination, but there 
seems to be need of further experi- 
ments to determine when is the best 
time to sow. 


Another problem of importance in 
connection with bur clover is the 
problem of saving the seed by more 
expeditious methods; I made an at- 
tempt in 1914 to gather the burs from 
the ground by means of an air suc- 
tion apparatus, and while I gathered 
some of them, the suction was not 
strong enough to make it a successful 
method. I did not continue the ex- 
periments in 1915, because of the ex- 
pense connected with them. A Louis- 
tana man has, however, constructed 
a larger machine on the same princi- 
ple, and while I have not received his 
teport on harvesting this year, I have 
learned indirectly that his machine 
works. There is no doubt in my mind 


_ that it is a mere matter of detail to 
_ construct an air suction machine that 
will do the work rapidly and success- 


fully. Harvesting by air suction ap- 
Paratus presupposes that the vines 


are first raked out of the way, leaving 


the burs scattered on the ground. It 
seems probable that with the intro- 


' duction of improved methods of har- 
| vesting bur clover seed they can be 


put on the-market at a low price—low 
enough to compete with any winter 
Jegume. ; 

In closing I wish to ‘say that the 
quality or characteristic of bur clover 
Seed which makes ‘it difficult to’ ger- 


| Minate and which has been overcome 
__ by the method of boiting is, in reality, 
@ valuable quality, because it means 


that when you have once plowed un- 
€r a crop of ripe seed it will give 


_. Yolunteer stands for several years 
“thereafter. 


A. D. MeNAIR. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CLOVER MEANS WEALTH 
Rich Lands, Fat Yields and a Good 


income Are Certain fer the Farmer | 
“Who Uses the Winter-growing Le- | 


gumes 


HAT would you think of a man 
who would tell you that many of 
our Southern fields were not com- 


plete soils, but only skeletons of | @ 


soils? They con- 
tain the materials 
from which fertile 


soils can be pro- J 
duced, but many | J 


farmers have not 
yet coOperated 
with nature in 
such a way as to 
get this skeleton 
clothed and filled 
with fertility. 

Technical experiments, demonstra- 
tions, and the experiences of farmers 
who grow winter cover crops all 
show that it is not-at all difficult to 
double the yielding capacity of most 
soils by turning under two or three 
winter-growing leguminous crops. In 
North Carolina, for instance, the re- 
cords of the Demonstration force 
show an average yield of corn of 
more than double that of the average 
yield of the state at large. Also since 
the Demonstration force has been 
urging the importance of winter cov- 
er crops, for several years, the aver- 
age yield of corn in the state has 
gradually increased from 13.7 bushels 
to 20.3 bushels, or about 50 per cent. 
No one claims that the increased 
amounts of organic matter gotten 
into the soil are solely responsible 
for the above increases, yet every one 
who knows the facts as they are will 
be bound to admit that probably no 
other single factor has contributed so 
largely to these increases as that of 
humus. 

The above being true, the question 
arises as to why Southern farmers do 
not grow more winter crops, thus in- 
creasing the yields and consequently 
the profits of succeeding crops. Sev- 
eral answers have been given, such as 
indifference, thriftlessness, a lack of 
a knowledge of the importance and 
value of our winter legumes and how 
to grow them. But we believe the 
main answer is found in the two 
words, bad habits. Farmers have got 
into the habit of farming’for immed- 
iate money, with soil depletion, rath- 
er than farming for a good living 
with increasing soil fertility and its 
sequel, both money and a good living 
in the end. When once the habit of 
good farming is formed, it becomes 
as well fixed as that of poor farming. 

What is the remedy? The most dif- 


-ficult question to answer is that of 


how farmers are to be induced to 
change their systems of farming so 
that they will grow more winter 
crops. We believe the best way for a 
farmer to fully realize the value of 
such crops is for him to give them a 
trial on his own soil. 

Among the eight or ten winter le- 
gumes with which we are biessed in 
the South, one or more can be found 
that is suitable for every type of soil 
we have. If information concerning 


them is lacking, it can be easily ob- | 


tained from several sources. 

No matter what our view-point is 
in considering these crops, we find 
them valuable. They reduce washing 
of the soil and the leaching out of 
plant food by winter rains; they 
furnish winter grazing; they produce 
organic matter, our greatest soil de- 
ficiency; they produce good forage; 
they make the land work easier; they 
reduce fertilizer bills about -one-half 
by getting nitrogen from the air; they 
furnish the conditions necessary for 
the existence of beneficial bacteria in 
the soil; they aid in making plant 
food soluble and in furnishing plant 
food when they decay; they help to 
let the air and rainfall into the soil; 
in fact, they are the very life of the 
soil, and if planted abundantly should 
eventually result in wealth for the 
farmer who is growing them. 

Cc. R. HUDSON. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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ae Gover-Grop Your Farm 


Mulford G 


Enrich your soil, at 


practicall 
nitrogen, the most expensive plant food you buy, and at the same time 
prevent washing and leaching of your soil. 


A Gover Crop this winter will mean BIGGER LOADS of cotton, 
corn, oats and other crops for you next summer, besides more and richer 


feed for your live stock. Build for the future, as well as the t. 

Legumes with root n les ensich your soil by ing nitrogen 
from the air and storing it in the soil for you, free—these root nodules «re 
formed by the nitrogen-fixing bacteria in 


-Multord Cultures 


Pure, active, tested strains of living, vigorous te a i 
bacteria (harmless), LB he and tested by the world’s leading bi 
ehemists. DENC. 


‘2 


“f 


with Crimson Clever, Vetch, Alfalfa or other 
inoculated with 


tures 


” 


“THE EVI will be sent you free, upon request. 


Malford Cultures in 5-Acre packages at 


“One Dollar Per Acre” 


in 1-Acre packages, $1.50. If your dealer does not supply MULFORD 
CULTURES, order direct. Use no substitute—the best is cheapest for you. 


H. K. Mulford Company, Philadelphia 


ay : : eel co se i] 
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Don’t let ycur land stand idle—earning nothing after you have = 

your cotton crop or harvested your corn. You can sow i 

your cotton or corn rows and harvest a grain crop in the spring. You 

can get two crops from land that now yields only one. You can practice # 

soil Paitding rotation of your crops—raise more cotton or corn on half your 
resent than you now raise upon all of it. ‘This fall your fields will 

be a sleet seed bed for grain without further expense. Don’t wait until 

the have all : and go to the labor and expense of 

tiie Sd. bneseninds pour Gale Inbbuiegie is a better way. 


The Cole =. Grain Drill 


| With a Cole Grain Drill, one man and one horse can easily plant 6 to 8 
our 


acres . « There is no damage to the cotton or corn. is 
wre ders at the right time. Later your crop is gathered and oh og cut 
without any damage to the grain. : 
Cole drills save % of the labor of sowing grain and pay for themselves 
PR ity cogieatilg = sowed with this machine is insured against 
ter killing. It is planted in the bottom of furrows where it can get all the 
moisture. Freezing can’t spew up the little plants. Five times’as safe from 
winter killing as when sowed broad-cast. Cole Drills are well adapted for 
drilling between corn rows, or other crops, or upon prepared land, 
Useful for applying guano to growing crops. 





This book shows you how to double up your crops 


and make your fields more productive. 


It is crammed full of cowpea facts, prevents mis- 


takes, cuts out the waste and cuts dowm the cost 
of seed 


tt gives condensed and easily understood the 


actual results of years of practical experience, 


It shows by plain facts and figures why the Key- 


stone Pea and Bean Harvester makes Pea Growing 


Profitabie. 


ou ean’t afford to plant seed without 


Farmers, y 
first reading this book. Send for it. It’s free on 
teday. 


request. 
KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 


rite 


YORK, PENN. 








The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 














Book of Barn Plans FREE 


If you are going to Build a New 
Barn, or Remodel the Old One, you 
should have this book. 


Why Not Build This Fall? 


Louden Barn Plans is not thesimwr gad 
barn equipment. It is a complefé and 
valuable book of reference and instruction 
on barn construction. 

The 1129 pages of Louden Barn Plans are full of dollar- 
saving ——— It contains $1 representative designs 
for cow ee orse barns, combination and general purpose barns, as well- 
as many other designs, for hog barns, pens, hay sheds, etc. 

The advan voi in each design in Louden Barn :Plans are pointed out, and 

‘ estimate of construction cost is given. In addition, there are 82 be aa devoted 
to general construction _—— such as concrete work, laying rs,_roof con- 

struction, ventilation, etc. 


Please State When You Expect to 
pogo, el ela | Saag a ooh oma 


iin have Designs for nearly 4,000 barns and our architects will give your 
sek genssaal tone attention if we learn your exact requirements, ~ 


Louden Barn Equipment 


Louden equipment makes possible a clean, sanitary barn with a minimum of 
expense for upkeep. When cows are transferred from dark, dirty barns to 
Louden barns, the milk flow often increases from 15 to 25 per cent, and the labor 
of caring for ‘the herd is reduced one-third to one-half. 

The cost of installing Londen 
equipment is strprisingly smail. 








2507 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 











Can you afford to do without 
Cotton Seed Meal? 


Animals must have protein — fate and carbohydrates, Wheat, oats and bran mean nothing except that they supply 
8o many pounds of these three food elements. Unless farmers have an abundance of alfalfa hay, they must buy 
some concentrate to supply enough protein to make a balanced ration with their corn and silage. '* is merely a 
question of buying protein at the lowest cost per pound 


‘3c a Pound for Protein, or 16c? 


If cotton seed meal cost $15 more than it now does, it hay worth $15 a ton, each ton of cotton seed meal fed 
nei SO be Gib ehtapest source of protein, It has to your cattle saves $55.40 worth of other feed. From 
always ranked as the best. The protein in cotton seed 80 to 90 per cent of the fertilizer value is retained in 
meal costs less than 3c per The protein in gluten the manuse. The manure from animals fed on cotton 
decd dete from Ais © per pound, The protein seed meal is worth-$25.86 per ton. 


in oats cost zbout 16c per pound. In corn meal about 
16c per pound. Can you afford to teed graintosupply = - Free Book on Feeding (6) 
Our interesting booklet, showing the best formulas to 


protein when cotton seed meal is so much cheaper? It 
will pay you better to sell the grain and buy cotton feed to cattle, horses, hogs, sheep and poultry sent free 
f dollars. 


seed meal. If corn is worth 70c per bushel and alfalfa upon request. Saves farmers thousands of 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ ASSM., soe main s.. Dallas, Tex. 


PAPEC ENSILAGE CUTTERS take % tess power, make 
high quality silage, and elevate to unusual heights 
with ease. They outlast all others. The higher the silo and the harder 
the conditions, the more the *’Papec’’ is needed. Capacities 3 to 30 
tons per hour, in sizes from 4 H, P. up.* Thousands in use. Send 
* postal today for free catalog illustrating and describing ‘“The Won- 
derful Papec.”” Your gas engine will run it. 
PAPEC MACHINE CO., Box 21 Shortsville, N. Y. 
22 Convenient Distributing Pothts in U.5, 








There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter and summer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM $n Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
of 3 or more gallons a minute. Used with cither matic or ——— 

overhe: Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- (4m 
an’ . Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


A RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask therm to subscribe. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








A Good Cropping Rotation for Hogs 


HERE is a live little organization 
of farmers in Chesterfield County, 


‘Va. and this body 1ecently invited 


T. H. Beaufort, County Demonstra- 
tor, to talk to them. P. Bailey intro- 
duced the speaker, who, after point- 
ing out that as the timber resources 
of Chesterfield were rapidly disap- 
pearing it was absolutely necessary 
that greater attention be given to the 
upbuilding of the soil, drew the at- 
tention of the members of the club 
to the great possibilities of hog pro- 
duction on lands of Chesterfield. 

In order to make this matter very 
clear Mr. Beaufort gave a chalk talk 
on the subject and laid out about 15 
acres in four lots and a permanent 
hog lot, with water running through 
it. : 

Lot 1, three acres, is sown to rape 
and crimson clover September 1; 
grazed April 1-30. It is then planted 
to New Era peas, and grazed August 
1-31. Green corn is fed here to pro- 
long the peas till the soy beans are 
ready in Lot 2. 

Lot 2, three acres is sown to rape, 
wheat, and white clover September 15 
and grazed from May 1-30. Soy 
beans are then sown and grazed Sep- 
tember 1-30, 

Lot 3, two and one-half acres, is 
sown to wheat and vetch October 1, 
and grazed June 1-30. Sown to early 
corn and grazed October 21-Novem- 
ber 15. 

Lot 4, two and one-half acres is 
sown to wheat and grazed June 21 to 


and grazed October 1-20. 

Green corn is fed in the permanent 
pasture, July 16-31. 

The results from 11 acres of culti- 
vated land are given thus: 


Investment and Expenses 


6 mOWs- BE SIC oo ce viwe gece cece $ 80.00 
at ae Bel Tt eee ere ar er ee 33.00 
350 bushels corn, 150 to finish off 

at 75 cents, cost to produce, 

| ee oe ae eee ree a 262.50 
1,000 pounds shorts, for young pigs 17.50 
2 acres green COrN’ .....-.eeeseee 25.00 
Plow 11 acres twice at $1.5 33.00 


Preparation and seeding in acres 


EWICO bcc ced cas va oetsecaes 2.00 
Seed, first rotation.........s+% 21.30 
Seed, second rotation.......... 33.00 
Cultivating corn, lot 3, other 

crops broadcast.....-..0. eoee 9.00 

$526.30 
Returns 
40 hogs, January farrow, and 5 

phe hate ay weight 195% 

PTC ot tees eee $626.30 
3 hegk: Greeesd, average 141% 

pounds, 10... . cc ccccvscese oe 42.50 
14 pigs, fall farrow, $3.50...... 46.00 
38 pigs on hand, average 75 

POUNGS, GHC... rcccevccceses 190.00 

oe 
$905.30 
et 
Total returns. i. SPT SOT $905.30 
Total investment and * expenses 526.30 
Total profit.......... cocccccce $379.00 
Profit POT ACTO.csscccccccescs » § 34,46 


A general conditioner and worm 
preventive was kept before the 
hogs all the time. The increased fer- 
tility of the land more than offsets 
the taxes, insurance, depreciation of 
plant, etc. It has since been learned 
that this is an actual experience in 
James City County, Virginia, on the 
farm of E. H. Slauson. G. E. W. 


Crimson Clover Good for Feed and 
as a Fertilizer 

BOUT five or six years ago I was 

told that clover was a great soil 
builder. I purchased a small amount 
of crimson clover seed and began ex- 
perimenting on a small scale. To my 
satisfaction it was a great success. I 
kept sowing more seed each year. 

After building up my soil with it I 
decided to try some for feed. At 
first I began on-a small scale, har- 
vesting it with the grass blade, but 
soon found that that wouldn’t pay, 
It was too slow work. So I began 
preparing my land so that I could cut 
my clover with a mower. This look- 
ed more like getting along. 

When I began feeding it to my 
stock I found that they liked it so 
well that they would leave other 
feeds for the clover. Other people 








found out its feeding value, and kept 


July 15. Then sown to New Era peas . 


after me for it until I had to self 
some of the surplus. 

I find that pea stubble makes a fine 
seed bed for clover, and it produces 
fine forage. If clover sown at last 
plowing of late corn is to be pre- 
served for forage, it is best to take 
the stalks off the land, as they will 
be badly in the way. I always cut 
my clover for forage when it is in full 
bloom. 

I have tried crimson clover differ 
ent ways for soil building. I have 
tried plowing it under while yet very 
small, but that does not pay so well. 
I have tried it when full grown. This 
pays very well to a certain extent, 
but clover at this age is most too 
rank to turn it all under, I think it 
leaves the land too open to get good 


results from it the first year.. In my 
estimation the best time to turn 
crimson clover under to get Dest. re- 


sults is when it begins to make the 

head. Then after it has been plowed 

under and double harrowed with a 

section harrow, let it be for about two 

to three weeks. Then you are ready 

for planting. We be 
Heath Springs, N. C. 





Crimson Clover Fine for Grazing and 
Also a Good Cover Crop 


HERE are numerous crops which- 

may be used to good advantage 
for winter and spring pasturage and 
also for the winter cover crop, yet, 
from my experience I consider crim- 
son clover the best for both pur- 
poses. The South surely needs cover 
crops, and while we are growing such 
a crop is it not to our interest to 
grow one which will furnish some 
winter and good early spring graz+ 
ing, and at the same time add fertil- 
ity to the soil? I find that crimson 
clover more fully meets all of these 
requirements than any other crop. 

I have found that’ it is the greatest 
and quickest soil builder; furnishes 
better and more winter and early 
spring grazing; can be cut for an 
early hay if desired; can be plowed 
under the latter part of April for a 
green manure crop; then the latter 
part of May the land can be put in 
order and planted to corn, producing 
a fine crop when cultivated properly. 

If desired, when the corn is laid by 
either cowpeas or crimson clover 
may -be seeded. If sown in cowpeas 
they can be picked for seed and the 
vines plowed undér, then the land 
sown in some kind of grain crop, 
which will act fOr a winter covering, 
and at the same time produce a crop 
of grain. 

I find that by using the above 
method we can secure three crops in 
one year; clover for winter and early 
spring grazing, corn and cowpeas, 
and the land will be steadily increas- 
ing in fertility all the while. 

So take my advice, which is from 
experience, and sow crimson clover 
for winter and spring pasturage, and 
also reap all of the above benefits 


beside. 
WM. HART HARRISON. 
Prince George, Va. 





Caponize Now for Top Prices 


ON’T sell late chickens cheap; ca- 

ponize them. 

Caponize during July and August. 

Capons sell in winter at from 25 to 
‘30 cents a pound. 

Rhode Island Reds, Plymouth Rocks, 
and Brahmas make the best capons. 

Keep fowls without food for 24 
hours before caponizing. 

Be careful to cut away from, and 
not toward the backbone when mak- 
ing the incisions. 

Always dress capons “in style”’— 
leave feathers around necks, hocks, 
on wing tips and end of the tail. 

Dry pick capons to get the best re> 
sults, 

Ship capons in dozen lots; they; 
bring better prices—M. E, Dicksond 
University of Wisconsin. 




















































































_ ‘large and small, 


Saturday, August 7, 1915] 


FOR THE LAND’S SAKE GROW 
CLOVER 


-—-— 


When You Do, the Reward Will Be 
Fat Lands, Fat Stock and Fat Pock- 
etbooks 


Y FIRST experiment with crim- 

son clover, I think, was at the 
instance of the late Col. R. J. Redding, 
who was ever alert to our best inter- 
ests. The small garden plot grew 
successfully, and a year or so after- 
ward I sent for the Alabama Station’s 
(Auburn) bulletins on crimson clover, 
thumbed them through two or three: 
times, becoming greatly meprasec 
with the fact that on a good c Cievet 
sod there was made 800 poun 
lint cotton per acre. 


After trying in vain at several 
places in the state for inoculating 
soil, I bought the cultures and put in 
half an acre each of crimson clover 
and hairy vetch. The blooming field 
was a delight to the eye, and the yield 
of hay was large for that grade of 
land. The crops following the clover 
and vetch were fine, and the soil was 
more easily broken and cultivated be- 
cause of the humus residue of the le- 
gumes. 

In 1914 I had a very fine field of 
crimson clover and volunteer oats, 
with a yield of $35 to $40 worth of 
the finest hay I ever saw. Some of it 
unpacked this spring, a year after- 
ward, smelled good enough for folks 
to eat, and the stock of all kinds 
would leave any other kind of feed 
for the clover hay. Some of the 
finest heifers I ever raised ate of this 
hay all winter. I was somewhat fear- 
ful of feeding it to mules because of 
danger of hair balls of the heads 
forming in the stomach, because the 
clover was cut after most heads had 
ripened, as the green stage of the oats 
delayed the cutting. However, it 
proved a safe feed. 

The acre was ordinary upland, had 
made perhaps 35 bushels of oats the 
summer before seeding to clover, and 
sown broadcast in cowpeas after the 
oats were cut. Redding’s oat forrhula 
fertilizer was used on the oats, and the 
peas had acid and. potash sown with 
them. The peas were cut for hay and 
the acre well disked in preparation 
for clover seed. 


Fifteen to twenty pounds of seed 
per acre were sown broadcast by 
hand September 15-20 and-a drag run 
over it to cover and firm the soil. 
The seed were inoculated with cul- 
ture from the United States Depart- 
ment of “Agriculture. A part of the 
acre was sown with seed not inocu- 
lated. Part of this small. plot had 
grown clover two years before, and 
here the clover flourished as if the 
seed had been inoculated, but on the 
other part of plot sown with uninocu- 
lated seed the clover made nothing, 
most of it dying early in the spring. 

This clover acre” was to have been 
planted in cotton, but excessive 
drouth prevented breaking, hence no 
cotton was planted. About June 1 
we managed to make furrows for the 
corn rows by going three times in one 
place, leaving the middles some time 
longer because of continued dry 
weather. Drouth prevented the corn 
from germinating and growing off as 
it ought, but rain’ came in the nick 
of time, and the corn was the best on 
the place. Thus inethe same season I 
got two goods crops off this acre, 
making $75 worth ot clover ‘hay and 
corn. 

This fall I hope to make my crop 
rotation plans conform mostly to The 
Progressive Farmer’s editorial, “A 
Cropping System for a Forty-Acre 
Farm,” as outlined in your issue of 
June 19. Oats after cotton, peas after 
Oats, and clover after the peas is a 
great foundation for good corn yields, 
and I hope the gospel of peas and 
clover will be preached and practiced 
all over the land till every farmer, 
renter and owner, 
shall get right on the subject and 
farm right for the “land’s sake.” 

R. P. STEINHEIMER. 

Brooks, Ga. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














Breeding Stock 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 





These cattle will be picked 
from some of the best herds in 
the country. The sale, while 


being conducted by us, has the 
approval, sanction and hearty 
support of the Southern Cattle- 
men’s Association. 





FRED 





you can make mail bids. 


Dr. Tait Butler and Committee will select 
and approve. No better guarantee of the quality, 
health, and breeding of the cattle ean be given than 
to say that Dr. Tait Butler, Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer and Secretary of the Association, will per- 
sonally select, inspect and approve the cattle before 
they are shipped to Birmingham. After their arrival, 
none will be sold that are not further approved by a 
Committe? of the Association. 


REPPERT, 


AUGUST 20th. 


Hereford, Shorthorn and Angus 


AT PUBLIC SALE 


During the Southern Cattlemen’s Association we will hold a Public Sale of Pure-bred, Registered Cattle at 


40—Bulls—40 20—Females—20 











COME TO THIS SALE 


Be sure to come to this sale and 
Convention. The best stock raisers 
from Virginia to Texas will be there. 
It’s your opportunity to learn a lot 


from these big men and get good 


breeding stock. — 
Catalog Free—Write for catalog quick, so if you can’t come in person 
Mail bids sent to Dr. Tait Butler, the auctioneer, 
or the undersigned, will be given careful, honest attention. 


COBB & DERBY, York, Ala. 


Auctioneer. 














BRED SOWS, 
Lebanon, Ky., 
TUESDAY, 





CHAMPION “PALS PREMIER” 


AUGUST 24, 1915. 


46 Head—38 Sows and Gilts, 
3 Boars, 3 Open Gilts—46. 


The get of Fancy Col, Superba and Defender’s Ohio 













W. I. OWEN, R2, Bedford City, Va 





TAMWORTHS 





good individu: 


Tamworths. 


WESTVIEW 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 


als offered for sale. 


FARM, 
R.1, Winston-Salem, 


Pigs, — its 4 eo 
ready for service for sale 
reasonable prices. All wall bred and none but 


N.C, 





nw 


POLAND-CHINAS 


























Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become . 


favorite wherever forage 
Hampshire has 





erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 
E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


me a market topper. in every 
ou would like free information and lit- 








growing season and a' 
01 


Angus, Yorkshires, 


4 
+ -) 


See, 





For twenty-five years I have had vapertones in selecting and ee bees 
for American breeders stock from the iz 
land. Commission me. Can furnish best of references, 

one. ELLIS, MR. 6. V.S., GLOSSOP, neoer M England 


IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and SWINE. 


The South is Legend J be = breeding grounds 


of America. Your mild winters, lon 
ses and ear pay make it possible and the de’ 


gras: 
r more food to feed: the’ people makes it a necessi 


English Shires, Clydesdaies, Shorthorns, Herefords, Aberdeen- 
Tamwerths 


and Berkshires. 
best bere is and floc. 

















Co-Operation Makes For Success 


If you have an 
this office. Good 


cattle for sale or want to purchase any, communicate with 
horthorns are in demand. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 





SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, WOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 


his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 


e International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


pt pte) of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. | of a 


ogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd tn the South. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





Guaranteed. guaranteed. 
JOHN D. MORTON, 


h 
DUROC PIGS, Py oF ht ecg Rivet soem of 
TAMWORTAS, Prices Sent “Satietacden 


Russeliville, Ky. 





Duroc-Jerseys: 


litters by mature sows. 
w. SHAY, 


Boarst! Boars!? Purple 
bred; cafeteria fed; reg- 
istered and guaranteed. 20% cut for next 30 days, 
or until we sell 50. Better get yours early. Large 


Cruso, N.C. 





WE PAY EXPRESS 


ib. 
t “Re Sobsered red free. years ito ‘ei ia + 
er, $45. jon guarant os 
RIDGE CREST FARM, Timber 


onths #4 = 


ber Ridge, Va. 





For Sate. ie begs are eligible to 
~~ § rite atc on py righ 
ence mn 

enceto parent J.L. BRADSHA 


Norfolk & Western Farm, - 


Duroc and aA Breeding Stock 


refer- 
your 


IVOR, VA. 





Chief. Free catalogs to any address. Write now. ee al see POLAND CHINA PIGS 
J. 0. DUNCAN, _Box P, LEBANON, HY, ||| Prom Lerze Frocrensive Boars and Sows. 
The Belted Mortgage Lifter : _HEREFORDS 





Hereford and Holstein Bulls and Femates of best quae. 


uty. for sale. Largest registered herd in the South. 
Write us your bes R 
er Broth nities 








HOLSTEINS 











ed to supply information concerning 
| Kumberiin Bible College, 


HOLSTEINS 


We have for sale a number of the sons of King 
Ponti entry hy Fenty and 


with heavy butter 
odds, best 
had good ones for years. 


mberlin Heights, 


we have ever had, 
be pleas- 
them. 


gennm 











Kentucky 


maety bred, 


istered femal: 
Splendi pont cet i bulls at _ 
rey our butter 
Holsteins and < milic production and o size 0 of your 




















Sie Gat aetenes ree reer ae 
WILSO N& BO BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 
ae JERSEYS : 
OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 
Nothing but bulls for sale at present.. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. CG. 
SHORTHORNS 





“SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you wan 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tens, 











Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
four months old. ORDER TODAY. 


WINDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 


Sycamore, Va. 





O. I. C. HOGS 
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SHEEP 








Registered SHROPSHIRES 


Superbly bred ram and ewe lambs sired by 
Davison’s 2508 and other noted sires. Also 
ewes and 


aad 


rams to 


bred Diiedeshey and 








AIN VIEW FARM. Sickory, N.C, 


Progressive 


Farmer. 


one, two and three-year-old 
offer, registered. 
Livesteck Standard 
sag Sanetine ROSAS aes‘ aetna he 
a ie os * KIMBALL FARM 

among breeders in every State Pure-bred 0. LC. Pigs, Sliver Strain. o D, Ne C. < 
Bie tee ene west ad ie prelific kind. Special price on eight XPOR : 
dey in the sale v Bed Satisfaction guaranteed. When writing to advertisers meation Thé 













































































Teen WS We: man’s farm 
reads it or not.” 
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HE problem of a better system of land titles 
is now agitating the Georgia Legislature. We 
hope the Georgia farmers will get behind: their 
Representatives and compel them te enact a prop- 
er law this time. 





HILE we're talking winter legumes, isn’t this 

a good time to put in operation on your farm 
a definite crop rotation? Study. the suggested ro- 
tations on this page and see if you can’t make one 
of them fit your conditions. 





OW’S the time for a strong pull and all to- 

gether for the biggest acreage of small grain 
éver sown in the South. If hammering the idea 
is worth anything, then we’re going to do our part, 
and we hope you'll do yours. Next week we’re 
going to discuss this subject at length in letters 
and special articles. Watch for them. 





CARPET of green in winter for the land’s sake, 

for the livestock, and for the sake of the family 
income, is an ideal that every Southern farmer 
should strive for. And let’s not have our green in 
small patches, but spread it over the whole farm. 
Read our articles in this Clover-Vetch Special, and 
then get busy for better land and livestock. 





E DOUBT if any farm paper ever got a finer 

lot of letters and articles than did we for our 
Clover-Vetch Special. After we had gone over 
these several times there still remained a huge 
pile of such excellent ones that we simply didn’t 
have the heart to throw them away. So we are 
saving these, and expect to use them during the 
next few weeks. 





S A winter cover and grazing crop, we are 

becoming more and more impressed with 
the value of Abruzzi rye. This rye is an Italian 
importation, and its chief value lies in its power to 
make a very considerable growth in fall and win- 
ter, sometimes twice as much as ordinary rye. Of 
course it is not a legume and does not improve 
land as*do the clovers and vetch, but it certainly 
is very valuable for winter grazing and as a source 
of humus. 





NLY a few years ago bur clover was scarcely 

known in many sections of the South, but now 
it is attaining a wide and well deserved popularity. 
We prefer crimson clover as a cover crop to be 
plowed under as a fertilizer for corn, but on per- 
manent pastures bur clover is a great crop. Hence 
when we are asked which of these clovers is the 
better, we reply that both are better,—the bur be- 
ing the better on pastures, and crimson clover in 
cultivated fields and crop rotations. The trtth is 
that no Southern farmer should be without either. 





CCORDING to the United States Department of 
Agriculture the sales of commercial fertilizers 
in the eight Southern states that are the greatest 
users of manufactured fertilizers are only 59 per 
cent of last year. The figures by states are as 








follows: 
‘ Proportion 
State Tonnage to June 25 this year 
1914 1915 to last 

vi rer Cent 
Worth Carolina ........... $72,000 658,000 75 
South Carolina ........... 1,107,000 608,000 55 
BOER cc ewewiwreccescens 1,282,000 718,000 56 
0 ery oc ane Pe 152,000 103,000 68 
Se See ee 720,000 360,000 50 
Diasiewipgt 2.6. cect scare 122,000 90,000 74 
Pe a ri 90,009 73,000 81 
ATEKANBAS 2. cece eee eee eee 86,000 26,000 30 
_ , ey ie Se Ceara gs 4,431,000 2,636,000 59 





FEW other ways have North Carolinians more 
strikingly justified their right to the title of 
“Tar Heels” than by the way a number of them 
have stuck to the organization of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and kept it up. We believe that no other 
state has had an Alliance meeting for ten years 
past, but the twenty-ninth annual session of the 
North Carolina organization will be held at the old 
“Headquarters” near Hillsboro beginning next 


Tuesday morning. The activities of Lecturer Cates 
and Secretary and Business Agent Evans are 
largely responsible for the continued interest in 
the organization. We congratulate the member- 
ship on the long history of the organization, and 
hope for a successful session. 


Make Grazing Lands of the Waste Places 
| ern 
HERE are few farmers in the South who do 
not have more or less waste land, so-called, 
that is yielding practically no return, Econo- 
my and good business demand that these loafing, 
non-interest and non-taxpaying acres be put to 
work; that they may be made, along with the rest 
of the farm, to pay their way. 

One of the surest ways we know of for doing 
this is to make these acres support more livestock 
than they are now supporting, particularly dairy 
and beef cattle. Hillsides that are too steep ever 
to be put under cultivation and that are now’ 
worthless, in so far as any income is concerned, 
should be fenced and put to permanent grasses and 
clovers, thus in many cases doubling the livestock 
carrying capacity of the farm. 

Probably a good fence around them is the first 
thing necessary in putting these lands to work; 
then the underbrush should be cleared out, leaving 
whatever larger timber may be needed for wood 








HOW TO USE CRIMSON CLOVER 
IN CROP ROTATIONS 


A THREE-YEAR ROTATION 

First Year: Corn, with peas sown in corn at 
the last cultivation. 

Second Year: Cotton, with oats sown in cot- 
ton middles in the fall. 

Third Year: Oats sown in cotton middles in 
fall of second year, as above, peas sown 
‘after oats, and clover sown on pea stubble 
-after peas are cut off in September. 

Fourth Year: Back to corn and peas again, 
same as first year, beginning the rotation 
anew. 


A TWO-YEAR ROTATION 


First Year: Corn, with peas sown in corn at — 
last cultivation. 

Second Year: Cotton, with clover sown in cot- 
ton middles in September, to be plowed 
under for corn in April. 

Third Year: Corn on clover sod, beginning 
rotation anew. 














and shade. Then comes the matter of what pasture 
grasses are best. For nearly all the Cotton Belt 
Bermuda is the great stand-by for summer graz- 
ing, and in this section no pasture is complete 
without it. Bear in mind, though, that it loves the 
hot sun and does not thrive in shade. Then there 
is lespedeza, which grows well practically every- 
where and on all soil types in the South, as a sup- 
plement to the Bermuda for summer grazing, and 
without which no pasture is complete. For win- 
ter and spring grazing bur and white clover are 
excellent, never have to be reseeded, and grow 
well on Bermuda sod. We are stressing the value 
of this combination, because it fits more condi- 
tions and will succeed more nearly everywhere 
than any combination we know of. 
Try these, and get your waste lands on an in- 
come-yielding basis. You have been paying their 
way long enough; isn’t it time sisi paid yours 
awhile? 
How to Get Your Fertilizers Free 
a 
VERY spring, if you pay cash, or every fall; if 
you buy on time, hasn’t your commercial fer- 
tilizer bill sorely worried you? Haven’t you 
many times wondered how you might avoid at 
least a part of this burdensome tax on your year’s 
work, only to decide that keeping your yields up 
to the mark demanded the continued use of fer- 
tilizers? 
But there’s a way out, friend; you don’t have to 
continue to buy huge quantities of fertilizers every 
spring, nor by not buying them will you run the 








risk of short crops. On the other hand, there’s a 
way, @ sure way, by which you can cut your fer- 
tilizer bills in half and at the same time make big- 
ger crops than you are now making. This sounds 
unbelievable, you say? We answer that thousands 
of Progressive Farmer readers are proving every 
year that it can be done, and that it is up to you 
to prove to your own satisfaction the truth of 
falsity of our statement. 

In the air all above the earth are literally bit« 
lions and billions of dollars worth of nitrogen, the 
element you get in nitrate of soda and cottonseed 
meal, and for which you pay from eighteen to 
twenty-five cents a pound. A crop of crimson clo« 
ver, growing in winter and early spring when your 
land would otherwise be idle and barren, has the 
power of drawing down this nitrogen from the air, 
$10 to $25 worth for every acre in clover, and, when 
plowed under in the spring, of storing this valu« 
able plant food in the soil for the corn crop that 
follows. 

We only ask that you give crimson clover one 
trial as a corn fertilizer. Study carefully all that 
is being-said in The Progressive Farmer this week 
about how to succeed with it, and then plant some, 
When you have seen the rank growth of corn that 
it makes, so rank, as one of our friends says, that 
“You can see lightning bugs in it in the day-time”; 
when you have seen how mellow and loose it 
makes your soil and how it- increases yields for 
years afterward, you will bless the day you found 
it, and your only regret will be that you did not 
discover it sooner. 


—_— 


Clover Leaves 








HE winter legumes offer to the Southern 
farmer opportunities that are almost bound 


less, and the farmer who uses them intelli< 


gently is going to be rewarded with crops hé 
hardly thought possible. When we see yields of 
corn and cotton being actually doubled from one 
or two clover crops plowed under, we marvel at 
the thought of the newer and better South that is 


to come when these crops are generally grown. 
* * * 


Don’t let the “inoculation bogey” scare you. Ins 
oculation is really very simple, as you will find by 
reading the articles elsewhere in this issue of The 
Progressive Farmer, and, unless you are absolutely; 
certain your soil already has plenty of the bac 
teria, as evidenced by previously successful crops, 
don’t neglect to inoculate. To do so is an invitas 


tion to almost certain failure. 
xk Oe Ox 


Winter legumes not only add from fifty to ong 
hundred and fifty pounds of nitrogen to each acre 
on which they are grown, but they also add greag 
quantities of humus or decaying vegetable matter, 
which serves to unlock and make available a good 
deal of the insoluble phosphoric acid and potash 
in the soil. Farming without humus is a little lik@ 
eating bread without butter—a rather dry, sorry; 


unsatisfying sort of business. 
* *k * 


Don’t forget, either, that while the clovers ar@ 
busy during the winter adding nitrogen and humug 
to our soils, they are also guarding these soils 
from washing and leaching. Every winter thous 
sands and thousands of tons of our best soils go 
away to the rivers and the sea; a total loss, 
Where the “carpet of green in winter” is, the flood 
waters run away clear and clean, unfreighted with 
the best of our lands. 


Ce | 


A Thought fee the Week 


T' IS at the foot-of woman we lay the laurels 








that without her smile would never have been 
gained. It is her image that strings the lyre of 
the poet, that animates the voice in the blaze of 
eloquent faction and guides the brain in the august 
toils of stately counsel. Whagever may be the lot 


of man, however unfortunate, however oppressed, © 


if he only love and be loved, he must strike a bal< 
ance in favor of existence, for love can Aluminé 
the dark roof of poverty and lighten the fetters of 
the slave—Benjamin Disraeli, 





Bditor Clarence Poe will speak at the meoting of thé — 


Mecklenburg County, N. C., Farmers’ Union, Wednesday, 
August 11, and at the meeting of the Lee County Farmers’ 
Union, at Cool Spring, August 14. 
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What is Justice Between White Man and Black? 
ADDRESS OF CLARENCE POE, AT UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
(Delivered by invitation of President Edwin A. Alderman) 



































































































I am to talk to you tonight about the wel- 


Mi‘ PRESIDENT and Gentlemen :~ 
I should not need 


fare of the rural South. 


standing as I do in an institution founded by 
Thomas Jefferson, who constantly reiterated his 
belief that the index to the political health of a 
$ state is the proportion of its people engaged in 
agriculture—Jefferson, who declared that “a pros-. 
: perity built on the basis of agriculture is that 
. which is most desirable to us”; and that “our 
Government will remain virtuous as long as our 
people are chiefly agricultural.” In an institution 
founded by Jefferson, I repeat, I should not need 
to remind you of Goldsmith’s “Ill fares the land”; 
of the great historian Ferrero’s declaration that 
“the disease which killed the Roman Empire was 
excessive urbanization”; nor of Rider Haggard’s 
\q history-supporting warfing to otir race that “the 

flocking of the land-born to the cities is the hand- 

writing on the wall of our civilization.” 

Nor should I need, standing in an institution 
nurtured by the love of your historic state, to in- 
voke your interest in any problem affecting the 
future of the South. ~ 

I ask only that you yeung men should consider 
the facts I present with that ardent and high- 
minded love for the South which distinguished our 
fathers, and with that high seriousness which 
made President Cleveland declare when asked 
what was the greatest problem confronting the 
American people:. 


“Oh, there is only one. We can see our way 
through most of our difficulties. We can at 
: least imagine a solution of all problems but 
. = one. But the Negro question baffles every- 
. = body’s understanding. No one knows what 
a the answer is. No one knows when it will de- 

’ mand an instant answer.” 


a . 
What Are the Facts? 


HAT then are the outstanding facts that 

3 ‘ face us as we consider the future of the 

; : South’s rural civilization? The outstanding 

facts are these, that the rural South—and by the 

“rural South” I mean the farms themselves and 

not the so-called “rural sections” of the census 

which include all towns of less than 2,500 people 

—the real rural South is getting blacker instead of 

whiter. Sparsely settled though it is, a veritable 

Eden for agricultural production and with the 

bare fringe of its possibilities not yet touched, we 

yet face the fact that in the last census decade 

when its white population ought to have increased 

ten times as fast as its Negro population, the 

white acreage actually decreased and the Negro 

acreage increased; the proportion of white farm- 

ers decreased and the proportion of Negro farm- 

ers increased; and the Negroes gained faster in 

farm ownership (17 per cent as compared with 12 

per cent for the whites), while—the most sinister 

4 fact of all—it was the whites who fastest lost their 

a homes and became tenants (188,000 increase in 

q number of white tenant farmers in the last decade, 

or-27 per cent, against only 118,000 increase in Ne- 
gro tenant farmers, or 21 per cent). 

Take the South Atlantic states, principally Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. There the number of white farmers 
during the last census decade increased only 12 
per cent, Negro farmers 23 per cent—nearly twice 
as fast. In the South Central states, Kentucky, 
: ; Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, white farm- 
Es . ers increased 12 per cent and Negro farmers 21 per 
= cent—nearly twice as fast. In the west South 
‘3 : Central section as a whole, including Oklahoma, 
4 Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, the incoming 
5 4 of white settlers into Texas and Oklahoma 

; 3 resulted in a different showing, (increase in num- 

a ber of white farmers 28 per cent, Negro, 13) but 

4 the figures given for our eastern South form a 

3 striking index to conditions in all the vast region 
- a 4 between the Potomac and the Mississippi. 


. ; Or rather we shall have a more accurate and yet 
.23 d more striking index to conditions when we con- 
f 4 3 sider the facts just given in their relation to the 
f eS: . total population increases shown by each race in 
bd : the censtis decade 1900-1910. Take the South At- 
bs 4 lantic states. Their total white population in- 
i, 3 creased 20 per cént but the number of white farm- 
i ers only 12 per cent. On the other hand, the total 
¢ number of Negroes increased only 10 per cent put 


the total number of Negro farmers 23 per cent. 
In other words, the number of white farmers in- 
creased only 60 per cent as fast as our white pop- 
ulation, whereas Negro farmers increased 230 per 
cent as fast as the Negro population. ~ 

Similarly in the East South Central states the 





to invoke your interest in any rural. problem, © 


white population increased 14 per cent but the 
number of white farmers only 12 per cent, where- 
as the Negroes with a 6 per cent increase in popu- 
lation made a 21 per cent increase in number of 
farmers. In other words, the number of white 
farmers increased only 86 per cent as fast as the 
white population, while the Negro farmers in- 
creased 350 per cent as fast as the Negro popula- 
tion. 

Here then is your supreme fact: that with pres- 
ent tendencies the Negroes are capturing the rural 
South both from the standpoint of occupancy and 
ownership. It is just fifty years this month since 
freedom came. Yet within this period, that is to 
say, within the lifetime of men not yet old, the 
Negroes have reached the position where they oc- 
cupy half as good a position as our white farmers 
themselves with regard to ownership of the farms 
they operate—have reached a position where they 
own a farm-land area greater than the total area 
of Seotland or Greece and two-thirds the total 
area of England. In Oklahoma the percentage of 
tenants’ is greater for whites than for Negroes, 
while in five other states—Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas—the actual 
number of white tenants is greater than the actual 
number of Negro tenants. 

we 


What Is Justice? 


6 te are the facts, facts vouched for by the 
unimpeachable witness of the United States 
Government, that confront us. What do they 
indicate, my friends, except that under present 
conditions the rural South is being lost to the 
white man? And what does this mean for the fu- 
ture of our race and our section, town as well as 
country? With what concern should the South 
regard the swift and steady deterioration of her 
rural citizenship, the only foundation stone upon 
which she should rear her mighty Empire of to- 
morrow? 

But our problem is, What can we do about it and 
yet be just to the Negro? For the chivalrous 
South, in my opinion, earnestly yearns to, be’ just 
to the black man, as I yearn, if I know my own 
heart, to be just to him. I believe with all my soul 
that “in the long years of God the strong cannot 
oppress the weak without destruction.” With all 
possible passion for truth I have joined the hosts 
of other earnest ‘Southerners who in prayer for 
light have flung themselves— 


“Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 


I not only do not counsel injustice to the black 
man, but I have repeatedly pointed out that all 
injustice must react to the injury of our own race. 
Wherever Negroes are ignorant and easily ex- 
ploited and defrauded, not only does it sap the 
character of wealthier white people. who benefit 
by such exploitation, but poor white people have 
no chance and are not wanted in such communi- 
ties because they do not offer the same opportuni- 
ties for exploitation. Moreover, as I said in the 
beginnifig of my more intensive study of the rural 
race problem two years ago: 


“We must develop higher standards of effi- 
ciency and higher standards of living for both 
races. We shall not be helped, nobody of 
worth will be helped, by having the Negro 
sink lower in barbarism and ignorance. The 
shabbier the shanty he is willing to-live jn, 
the poorer the fare he is willing to live on, the 
lower must also be the white farmer’s stand- 
ards of living, and ‘keeping the Negro down,’ 
in this respect means keeping the white 
man down also. If it had not been for the 
Negro’s low standards of living, his ‘cheap 
labor’ which has blighted the South rather 
than helped it, no Southern white farmer 
would ever have had to sell cotton for less 
than ten cents; and every white farmer in 
the South sells cotton every year for less 
than it would bring if a race with low living 
standards, a ‘cheap labor’ race, did not largely 
compete with him in producing it. Both 
justice and enlightened self-interest alike, 
therefore, require that there should be no op- 
pression of the Negro, but we do declare at 
all times that the supreme need of the South 
is the development of a great democracy of 
thrifty, home-owning, small white farmers.” 


I repeat, therefore, my friends, that I do not 
shrink from nor evade the stern, high question, 
“What is justice between white man and black in 
the rural South?” I ask for no arbitrament but 
that of justice; but in the name of justice itself I 
do wish to appeal from those often well-meaning 


but uninformed, citizens of other sections who 
cannot conceive how justice can mean anything 
else except anywhere and everywhere a mere 
blind, unreasoning, and unquestioning application 
of “equality.” 2 


& 
“The Equal Treatment of Unequals” 


HE term indeed has its appealing associations 

for every American, but the tragedy of our 

case is that the answer is not so simple; that — 
no answer to so complex a problem is ever so sim- 
ple. On the contrary, the noble doctrine of equali- 
ty may itself lead us into fatally vicious applica-— 
tions of an intrinsically righteous principle if we do 
not remember that great modifying principle re- 
cently reiterated by Dr. Richard T. Ely, of Wis- 
consin: 

“There is no greater inequality than the equal 
treatment of unequals.” ; 
There is a thought that I wish every man in 
America were forced to memorize. We cannot 
put a man and a skunk in the same room, and say — 
we are giving them equal treatment. Why? Be-- 
cause their standards are different. We cannot 
turn a dozen mountain goats and a dozen Ken- 
tucky colts into the same winter pasture, and say 
we are giving them equal treatment. Why? Be- 
cause their living standards are different. Simi- 
larly I cannot sow a bushel of wheat and a bushel 
of thistles in my fields, or a quart of jimson-weed 
seed with a quart of snap beans in my garden and 
leave them to grow up together, and claim to be 
giving them equality in any sense of the term. I 
cannot put my boy in a stable with my colt and 
say I am treating them equally well. And every 
recurring summer teaches us that tares will flour- 
ish under conditions fatal to the wheat; that cock- 
leburs will grow riotously in a neglected field in 
which every corn-stalk has yellowed to a barren 
death; that we must spray and prune and nurture 
the apple, the peach and the rose, while the thorn 

and the thistle seem to thrive by neglect. 

In other words, my friends, throughout the ani- 
mal and vegetable world we see the fundamental 

“truth exemplified that “there can be no greater 
inequality than the equal treatment of unequals,” 
and the principle holds just as good in our world 
of economics and sociology. If you should turn 
loose two. million, Japanese or Chinese and two 
million white men on California farms and give 
them so-called equal privileges, there would not 
be genuine equality for the white man. The Cau- 
casian with his higher living standards would not 
have an equal chance with the less civilized Orien- 
tals. As Professor Branson puts it: 

“A people with lower living standards will 
always prevail against a people with undefend- 
ed higher living standards.” 

In other words, wherever two men are doing 
the same work, the man who can live on fifty - 
cents a day will always crowd to the wall the man 
whose higher civilization requires a dollar or more 
to maintain—unless that higher civilization and 
living standard are properly safeguarded. 

And so in the rural South today, my friends, we 
see another illustration of the fact that genuine 
equality, genuine justice, must be not- that of the 
letter which killeth but of the spirit which maketh 
alive. 

If equality for two living things—whether 
plants or animals or persons or races—if equality 
does not mean equality for each to grow, develop 
and perpetuate its own life, its own excellences, 
its own achievements and standards built up’ 
through the long process of evolution, if equality 
does not mean that, then that equality is false and 
spurious, a snare and a delusion; and a heinous 
repudiation in fact of all that it is in name. And 
it is today just such a travesty and mockery of 
equality that hangs like a blight and a pall alf 
over the rural South. In the name of justice for 
the Negro the most hideous injustice is done to 
the white man. In the name of equality for the 
lower order of civilization the most ruinous ine- 
quality is forced upon the higher order. 

Are the Negroes gaining on the white farmers® 
in the South today, are they capturing the rural 
South and Africanizing the fairest portion of 
America, because they are superior to white farm- 
ers in intelligence? No. Because they are super- 
ior in industry? No. Because they are superior 
in character? No. They are gainaing for none of 
these reasons. They are gaining simply because 
present conditions give the Negro two unfair ad- 
vantages in competition with the white man. 

First, an unfair economic advantage in that the 
Negroes are able to buy land and make crops on a 


(Continued on page 22, this issue) 





‘from a pound of coffee 


First, get a coffee that has been 
thoroughly aged when green. 

© aging changes the raw, 
strong taste of the bean to a mel- 
low, rich flavor. 


Next, it must be roasted by 
experts under perfect conditions. 
Skillful roasting brings out the 
fall delicacy of the natural flavor. 
Unskillful roasting spoils the 
flavor and causes a heavy and 
wasteful loss in weight. 


and protect it from outside odors 
and from moisture, 


In Arbuckles’ Coffee you get all 
these advantages. You get a cof- 
fee thoroughly aged when green, 
skillfully and uniformly roasted; 
then guarded from moisture and 
odors in special, sanitary, sealed 
packages, 


If you haven’t used Arbuckles’ 
Coffee lately, do so now. See 
what big value you get— how the 
delicious flavor will please and 
satisfy. Get a package today. 


Finally, coffee must be packed 
in a way that will keep it fresh, 


Tetter 
than Ever 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














‘Our Farm Women 
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Do You Belong to the Reading Class? 


M I going to California? I don’t 

know,” replied a friend of mine 
to his city neighbor. “I’m waiting 
to see if a couple of my relatives will 
go with me. They are farmers and 
are hesitating until they see how the 
crops turn out.” 

“Well” he said with a _ pause, 
“wouldn’t you and your wife have a 
better time by yourselves?” 

“Don’t you think the more the mer- 
rier?” asked my friend by way of re- 
ply. 

“Well, yes,” he said rather hesitat- 
ingly, “but you see they might not be 
interested in the same things, and 
er-er-, might it not be a little embar- 
rassing sometimes to have your 
country relatives with you?” 

My friend looked astonished for a 
minute, then he said “Embarras$ed? 
Yes. I’m embarrassed every time I 
visit them. Embarrassed because 
they know the worth-while works. 
Embarrassed when I compare their 
splendid musical evenings with our 
profitless ones in town, embarrassed 
because my country relatives live in 
the real worth-while things of life 
while I skim over the surface. I ex- 
pect to be embarrassed many times, 
but as I like to associate with people 
from whom I can learn, I’m willing to 
take the risk.” 

The young neighbor said nothing 


fill it with the long flowing vetch 
vine in full flower and you will have 
something quite as beautiful as ever 
came out of cultivated garden. 

Any and all of the clovers make 
beautiful bouquets. It is a pity that 
many people have the idea that a 
flower must be cultivated to be beau- 
tiful. Make a big, loose bouquet some 
day of long stemmed plants and you 
will be surprised how the white of 
the Queen Anne’s lace offsets the lav- 
ender leek ball and the green of pine. 





WHAT’S YOUR MAN-POWER? 


ee 


Human Efficiency, the Power to Do 
Things Largely Depends on How 
We Feed Ourselves 


UPPOSE some fine morning 2 
friend instead of saying, “How do 
you do?”should greet you with 

this salutation, “What’s your horse- 
power?” 

Not being a horse, and not know- 
ing your power, you would be stump- 
ed for an answer. 

Or, suppose your friend should ask, 
“What are your mental amperes to- 
day?” 

Or, “What muscular voltage are 
you running this morning?” 

Not being an electrician, and not 
having measured your strength in 
units of electrical energy, you would 





Little masters, hat in hand 
Let me in your presence stand, 
Till your silence solve for me 
This your threefold mystery. 


Tell me—for I long to know— 
How, in the darkness there below, 
Was your fairy fabric spun, 

Spread and fashioned, three in one. 


Did your gossips gold and blue, 
Sky and sunshine, choose for you, 





CLOVER 


Ere your triple forms were seen, 
Suited liveries of green? 


Can ye,—if ye dwelt indeed 
Captives of a prison seed,— 
Like the Genie, once again 
Get you back into the grain? 


Little masters, may I stand 
In your presence, hat in hand, 
Waiting till you solve for me 
This your threefold mystery? 
—JOHN BANISTER TABB. 











The Most Satisfactory Syrup 
Container on the Market 


The up-to-date self-sealing can. 
Well made and strong. 
Ships anywhere without danger of leaking. 
Friction cap with lugs fit into two inch opening. 
(The small cut represents the only style,“all sizes, carried in stock at Atianta.) 


Made Only By 


New Orleans Dallas 
Atlanta Kansas City 
Cincinnati St. Louis 


AVOID IMITATIONS 

All Record cans stamped 

with Canco Trade Mark 
on bottom, 














HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
just as it 1s given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be mi or the firm name-will be wri and no address w 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
igen, sem Gnouad refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it ie given in the paper. 











for a while, then commented thought- 
fully, “I reckon your relatives must 
be a little different from mine. When 
we get through talking about crops 
and the weather we have nothing left 
to talk about.” 

Question: to which class do we 
each belong? 


= 


Crimson Clover and Hairy Vetch 
Make Good Ornamentals 


if Sein prettiest ornamental window 
boxes I ever saw were planted in 
crimson clover and hairy vetch. There 
were two boxes beneath wide up- 
stairs windows. The vetch and clover 
seed had been planted in them in late 
winter. When I saw them in early 
summer the clover stood up fresh and 
green, with little red velvet pompons 
here and there, while the vetch hung 
down covering the box looking like 
dwarf but luxuriant wistaria. 


The self-watering box is so called 
because it need be watered so sel- 
dom. Make the wooden box, have 
galvanized iron boxes to fit in them 
(mine cost 75 cents each), put fair- 
sized stones about one-third the 
depth of the box; over this lay wire 
mosquito netting to keep the earth 
from going down among the stones. 
At one end of the box put a tube or 
funnel, the lower end of it resting on 
a pebble or two on the box bottom, 
the upper end a little above the box 
top. On the netting place soil with 
plenty of humus in it. 

Pour a few buckets of water down 
the tube every week or 10 days. It 
will keep the soil above moist and do 
away with a world of watering at in- 
convenient times. : 

This box is just as good for other 





| plants, particularly ferns, as it is for 


vetch and clover. 
If you have one of the baskets so 
popular for hanging on the wall, just 


be still more puzzled for an answer 
to this salutation. 

And yet, such a form of greeting 
would be far more sensible than the 
usual interrogatory that is tossed 
carelessly and casually at random ac- 
quaintances. If the question were 
changed to, “What is your man- 
power?” it would be still more in 
keeping with the spirit of our mod- 
ern progress; for isn’t it a fact that 
the human machine nowadays is ex- 
pected to develop a certain amount of 
power? 

The demand of the age is for pers 
sons of power. How to increase the 
efficiency of the human machine is 
the topic of the hour. The subject is 
engaging the thought of doctors, 
economists, business organizations 
and scientific men. 


We are in an age when power is 
being measured by units of every de- 
scription—volts, amperes, kilowats 
and horse-power. We speak of 2 
“sixty-horse-power machine” or @ 
“six-cylinder machine”; but how of< 
ten do we hear of a six-cylinder man, 
or how often do you hear his power 
measured in units of energy? , 

In measuring the energy of the hu- 
man machine we would naturally 
have to express it in terms of man- 
power, but with all our scientific 
study and investigation no man has 
been able to arrive at a unit of meas- 
ure for computing the physical, mens 
tal and nerve power of a perfect hue 
man being. The best we can do is to 
ascertain through experience and 
study what will increase man-power, 
The necessity for this is seen on evs 
ery hand. We are living in an indus- 
trial age. The prize in nearly every 
department of human activity goeg 
to the man or woman who is physi- 
cally fit. Corporations, banking ins 
stitutions, commercial houses, farms 
ers and even the .so-called learned 
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professions, are looking for the per- 
son of highest man-power. Glance at 
a man’s farm and you know the man- 
power of the farmer. Spend a min- 
ute in the kitchen and you know the 
“calories” of his wife. 

Great business enterprises, factor- 
ies or farms, cannot be run. entirely 
by automatic machinery. The call is 
for men who can organize and direct 
in such a way as to reach the highest 
efficiency—to get the greatest re- 
turns from human energy. 


Only One Way to Increase Man- 
power e 


OW, there is but one way of in- 

creasing the man-power of the 
human machine, and that is through 
proper food and rational exercise. If 
there is any other way it has never 
been discovered. Men have tried al- 
cohol and other “whips” for stimulat- 
ing human energy, but instead of in- 
creasing strength they have left the 
body debilitated. They have tried to 
get energy from elixirs taken from 
certain glands of certain animals. 
They have built machines for exer- 
cising lazy, weak, and indolent bod- 
ies, but these “exercising machines” 
do not supply strength. One might 
as-well try to get up steam in an en- 
gine by: having another engine re- 
volve its flywheel. To get up steam 
you must put fuel under the boiler. 


What Kind of Fuel Shall We Use? 


O WITH the human engine, what 

kind of fuel shall we put under the 
boiler? Shall it be fuel of high com- 
bustion with energizing power, or 
shall it be slate or the ordinary 
screenings from the coal bin? Shall it 
be the highly nitrogenous foods, such 
as “meat and eggs, or the starchy 
foods (carbohydrates), such as pota- 
toes and carrots? Shall it be a well- 
balanced food like wheat, oats, rice 
and barley? Potatoes are a good ex- 
ample of an incomplete, poorly-bal- 
anced ration. Persons fed entirely 
on potatoes and other starchy foods 
will soon become flabby and weak- 
minded. On the other hand, persons 
whose diet consists largely of meat 
and other high-protein foods are 
most apt to suffer from derange- 
ments of the liver and kidneys.’ Per- 
sons eating all these properly com- 
bined, prepared and in balanced pro- 
portion, are the men and women 
whom the world recognizes as hav- 
ing “voltage.” 

[The above argument for a well- balanced 
diet has been cut from a,bulletin published 
by the Shredded Wheat Gompany, of Niag- 
ara Falls. It would be excellent if each and 
all who are the custodians of the horse pow- 
er, amperes, voltage and calories: of their 
families would frame this, hang it up on 


their walls and ponder it every time a meal 
is ‘planned.] 





Try Some Evaporated Corn 


ese corn is a new pro- 
duct, chiefly coming out of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, where 
the business is carried on to consid- 
erable extent commercially, and the 
corn packed in bags and barrels. 

The corn is gathered while in the 
roasting ear state and cooked on the 
cob, and then the corn is ‘shredded 
or cut from the cob, and placed on 
closely woven wire netting and sub- 
jected to heat from steam pipes be- 
neath and is kept stirred during the 
entire process of evaporation. By a 
very simple and inexpensive equip- 
ment a woman may evaporate enough 
in one day over her cook stove to 
last the family from one season to 
the next, and it requires no preserv- 
ing compounds, and need not be kept 
air-tight. This corn is absolutely sat- 
isfactory, and I think it is superior to 
canned corn. 

Should the readers of the Progress 
ive Farmer want to know any more 
about this product I will be glad to 
send assistance to the extent of my 
information. A. W. E. CAPEL, 

Troy, N. C. 


ee 

Editorial Comment — Evaporated 
corn is indeed very good.-It is a lit- 
tle sweeter than canned corn, but re- 


quires more chewing even when well” 


cooked. It would be interesting to 


.the. common field corn that dries 


know how many of our readers make 
evaporated corn. There should be a 
good sale for it. Do not forget that 
it is the sweet garden corn and not 


best.. There are many varieties of 
sweet corn and all do well in our 
garden. Early Catawba, Stowell’s 
Evergreen and Country Gentleman 
are very good for drying. 





Do Not Throw Away Pieces of 
Wrapping Paper 
HERE is always use for any fairly 
large piece of wrapping paper if 
we do not destroy it. Have a place 
on a shelf or in a drawer for it and, 
near by, the string bag. 

Place a piece under any work that 
may soil the table, such as peeling 
vegetables or cleaning a _ chicken. 
Test the heat of the oven with it, 
keep it to wrap parcels in, put if un- 
der the rug—in time there will be a 
soft, thick pad that will save the car- 
pet and make the floor warmer and 
softer. 


Give it to the children on rainy af- 
ternoons with a pair of blunt scissors 
and paste to cut animals, make barns, 
trees, etc. A good rainy day game is 
to help the child make a book of 
wrapping paper, cut pictures out of 
some old magazine and paste them 
on the leaves. 


It is good to start fires, to wipe 
irons on, to wipe off the stove, to put 
on shelves or under the flower pots, 
or for fifty other things, if we but 
have a place for it and take time to 
smooth it out, fold it and place it 
there. 





Fruit Juices 
HE juices from currants, black- 
berries, black raspberries, 
cherries, and peaches can be prepar- 
ed, kept, and used the same as grape 
juice. The juices of strawberries and 
red raspberries lose some of their 
characteristic color and flavor when 
sterilized and for this reason are not 
so desirable fruit juices. - Details of 
methods required for the successful 
preservation of fruit juices are given 
in Bulletin No. 241, “Studies on Fruit 
Juices,” of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.—Ohio Agricultural College. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


BABY’S CLOTHES ARE MADE VERY 
SIMPLE 











There -was a time in which our baby’s first 
clothes were made with lace and furbelows, 
but fashions for babies have changed, To- 
day the money that gnce went for fine em- 
broideries now goes into the quality of the 
material, while the time formerly expended 
on rolling and whipping goes into fashion- 
ing many simple garments instead of one 
fine one. 

You will observe the absence of bands, all 
clothes being suspended from the shoulders. 
If you went to a baby hospital during this 
very hot weather you would be surprised to 
seé how many babies have on only a diaper, 
a soft, knitted silk and wool band, and the 
little sleeveless petticoat in 1266 

Neither are any of the dresses made very 
long, especially if the little one be a sum- 
mer baby. We have learned of the retarded 
development of the child’s legs and power to 
walk by the weight and closeness of very 
long dresses, 

In 9463 there is a baptismal gown. 
people simply will have show dresses 
for them fashion has 
decreed the fine soft 
embroidered panel and 
absence of ruffles. 

The young mothers 
of this decade are cer- 
tainly to be commend- 
ed for their good sense 
in dressing babies. 


No. 1266 
1266—Set of baby’s 
oge-piece long clothes 
with front closing. 


Some 
but 

















Cut in one size, It 
will ftequire % yard of 
27-inch material for 
sacque; 2% yards of 
‘36-inch material 
slip; 2% yards of 27- 
inch material for 


wrapper; 1% yards of 
40-inch , material for 
barracoat, Price 10 
cents, 

No. 9463 


9463—Infant’s dress 
and sack. . Cut in one 
size. It requires % 
yard for the sack and 
3 yards for the dress 
of 36-inch material, 
Price 10 cents, 

Address Pattern Department, The Progres: 
sive Farmer, 
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Kodak on the farm. 


435 StaTE STREET, 





sour | 








oars we 


All out-doors invites your 


| KODAK 


EVERYTHING that you are interested in is worth a pic- 

On the home place, at your neighbor’s, at the 
picnic, on your fishing or hunting trip—-wherever you go 
there are scenes and incidents that you can presefve for all 
time with the click of the Kodak shutter. 

Ask your dealer or write us for a copy of ‘‘THz Kopak 
ON THE Farm,’ a beautifully illustrated little book that not 
only tells about the new things in Kodakery but shows as . 
well, by attractive pictures, the pleasures and the muses ofa 
It is free for the asking. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


RocuEsteEr, N, Y. 


















Southern Housekeepers! 
fine new range Reto gh 3 is for you; 
for or who are tired of cooking on 


he old hot stove in a hot ne 0 
kitchen—you who want 2 enjoy real 





d we want you to have it. 
and 


the oven inste rowing it 
a Ay — pn ay oa soap 
all the new 


New Range Catalog 
R YOU-; 


kitchen comfort and real cooking = It’s yours for the ask- 
ing, write for it today 
of your stove dealer. 


the the beat Ini ‘ni’ DANGES & Td Bat ae be ned 


m pg in a hundred thousand South 
cookers, je ree —, fuel hep tgid ox. built They keep the a 


room to roast you. 
Write soba for this beat beautiful eatalog 





SEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 







ving name 


It tells you about 


NCESS 


coverof actual pho- 
tographs of these 
© ranges 





see 20 years. Quic' 
as 


3 showing 
ag ls all in the famous Allen's Princess. 
‘enth Street, Nashville, Tennessee 





Baby’s Bottle 


Shonld Be Cleaned and Sterilized With 
: 20 Mule Team Borax. 


The summer producés many enemies of 
baby’s health. Flies, mosquitoes and in- 
sects, Keep the little fellow’s bottle and 
nipple cieaned and sterilized by making a 
solution of Borax. A heaping tablespoon- 
ful of Borax to @ quart of hot water is 
sufficient for the purpose. It not only 
cleanses thoroughly but removes germs 
and lessens the danger of disease. Borax 
will also be found valuable in cleansing 
baby’s napkins, as it leaves them soft ag 
well as thoroughly clean and fresh, 














Wet OTe eirantecd 
Bre, men's Sik Faced gusranveed 4 
eal ul 


A mother’s or teacher's "e to children 
on “A MIRACLE ches tp eB isa pokes Eg 
oy 


$8 months. $1 for 4 


months. $3 for 3 prs. 


the principles of cot 


cotton growing, growing, spinning cod 
(old FREE WITH BACH O ORDER: ee: 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. .We will gladly 

make a special club on any papers you may 

wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 

attended to. 


Its a Daisy 





Received my reward knife O. K. 
It’s better than I expected. It surely 
is a daisy. No joke about that. The 
words Progressive Farmer on one 
side and my name on the other sets 
it off. Would not take $1.50 for it if 
I could not get another. Many thanks. 
—Wnm. Hart Harrison, Prince George, 
Virginia. 





You can earn one of these splendid 
knives. Just secure one yearly sub- 
scriber for The Progressive Farmer 
and we will reward you with one of 
these splendid “Keen Kutter” knives. 
Your own renewal and one of the 
knives for $1.50, and Mr. Harrison 
says the knife alone is worth $1.50. 
Earn one or secure one with your 
renewal. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OUR TWO BEST 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
for one renewal and one new 


$1.50 subscription, -for one year 
each if sent in together; or 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions, all sent in together 
—a saving of 33 cent on each 
subscription. Address 
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No More Failures 


Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, 


They can be raised everywhere. 
Prepare your field and use 


NITRA-GERM 


Witra-Germ has raised these crops where farmers 
have failed with them time and time again. Nitra-Germ 
has been sold for the seven years in the South: 
and has the highest endorsements. Our aim is to pro- 
duce results in the field and not just sell our product. 
Nitra-Germ is here to stay and for this reason every one 
who uses Nitra-Germ must be satisfied with the results. 


Why you Should Plant Alfalfa, Clover 
and Vetch 


In its issue of Feb. 27; The Progressive Farmer said 
“If a large part of the humus is obtained from such soil 
building crops as clover, peas and beans, there need be 
no money spent for fertilizers like cottonseed meal and 
nitrate of soda.” 

This is true. The legumes are the really valuable crops for 
the Southerm farmer, both for their money value, and their fertil- 
izing quality of drawing down and storing in the soil the miltions 
of dollars worth of Nitrogen in theair. And nothing will build up 


such a big crop of legumes, or store up so much Nitrogen in the 
soil as those wo ul cultures : NITRA-GERM. 


This statement is based both’on science and on Kundreds of 
actual tests; and we want you to insist on our proving it to you. 
‘oa v4 single pound of ee cr ae for one eae, pene 

_ the seed, easily and chea applie legumes, will make 
the richest soil possible of any caee land. 
’ If you want to ene yon soil, improve your crops, and save 
fertilizer expense, don’t fail to write today for full mformation. 
It will not obligate you im any way. 


Nitra-Germ : 
Dept. B, SAVANNAH, GA. 


Beware of imitations with similar sounding names. Remember 
our trade mark reads Nitra-Germ,. (look for the ‘‘2”’ ia the word 














Double the Value 
r of Your Crops 


Half the feed value of corn is te the stalks. You can 
feed twiee as many head of stock, without raising any 
more corn, if you asilo. Hf you have ten or more 
fread of stock a silo will pay you handsomely. 
Hollow Tile Silo 

costs less tham any other fype of permanent silo. It ~ 
fire-proof, crack-proof and acid-proof, and keeps silage in best condi- 
io Yuck ile Sts perfectty in place—you know just how you are 
coming out before you start. 


Our book tells all about silos. Send for a free copy today. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Preefing Company, 
Dept. 10, NORTH BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














DIGGS & BEADEES 


Grass and Clover TESTED AND TRUE 


Weare headquarters for Grass and Clover Seed, Rape, Alfalfa, 
Seed Oats, Rye, Wheat and all seasonable seeds for summer 
and autumn sowing of high tested quality and germination. 
Write us for prices and Catalog. 
DIGGS & BEADLES, 
Seca Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
Headquarters for Superior Seeds for the Farm and Garden. 


SEEDS 














MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juiey and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not scit MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Moet iu the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, N. 6. 
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Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








E. W. DABBS, Prosi 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Caroftne Farmors’ Unten 
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CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


AUGUST 

Best Methods of Harvesting Hay, Corn, 
and Forage 

Plans for Sowing Clover, Vetch, etc., 
and for Coeéperative Purchase of Seed. 

SEPTEMBER 

How May We Make Work Easier for 
Our Wives and Daughters? . 

How May We Improve Our Eocal 
Schools, or Help Grown-up IHliterates 
Learn to Read? 











MEMBERS BUILT THEIR OWN 
MEETING HOUSE 


A New Line of Coéperation—Coéper- 
ative Buying vs. Codperative Mer- 
chandising—Place of Storage Need- 
ed a 


ROWNING Creek Local Union, in 

Burke County, owns a two-story 

building. The upper part is used as 

a hall in which the meetings of the 

Local Unions are 

held. The lower 

room is used as a 

temporary storage 

place for staple 

goods that are 

bought codépera- 

tively. The house 

was built with 

lumber that was 

secured by each 

member hauling 

logs to the saw mill and then the car- 

penter work was done by the mem- 

bers themselves, thus eliminating as 

far as possible the necessity for cash 
expenditures. 

There are seasons of the year when 
it is more practical and more eco- 
nomical for farmers to invest their 
time in a venture like this than.to in- 
vest money. And these: codperative 
work days bring farmers in personal 
touch with each other and they therg- 
fore have a social and educational 
value. Any Local Union can quickly 
provide a meeting place of its own or 
a distribution place for its codpera- 
tive purchases, by a few days’ team 
work with wagons and teams and 
saws’ and hammers. 

* * * 

While it is everlastingly true that 
coéperative buying is much more de- 
sirable than coGperative merchandis- 
ing, it is also true that a place of dis- 
tribution is needed for the codpera- 
tive purchases. It is very difficult to 
do any kind of business satisfactorily 
without a place of business. The Lo- 
cal Union referred to buys only stapl¢ 
goods that are convertible into cash 
at all times, such as sugar, coffee, 
soda, work shirts, overalls, ete, and 
it does net speculate on market fiuc- 
tuations but buys only enough to 
meet immediate demands of its mem- 
bers. Having no “overhead” expense 
(opening their place for distribution 
only at regular meetings of the Local 
Union) they can render the service 
at much less cost than the private 
shopkeeper can do it with his regular 
daily expenses for clerk hire, interest, 
rents, fire imsurance, etc. 

The Drowning Creek Local renders: 
the service on 5 per cent commission. 
The average cost of selling goods in 
the regular way is at least 10 per cent. 
That is to say the merchant must get 
10 per cent to cover actual cost of 
selling before he can begin to figure 
net profits for himself. 

x *k * 

Codperative merchandising is adap- 
ted more to the needs of wage earners 
in towns and cities tham to the busi- 
ness of agriculture. At Rocky Mount 
there is a Locaf Union made up large- 
ly of employees of the railroad shops, 
and this Local Union, with some sup- 
port from the other Loca? Unions in 
the county, is operating a Rochdale 
store of general merchandise which 
has met with success thus far, and its 
volume of business seems to be 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- } 


steadily growing. As a rule it is, 
however, a dangerous venture for or- 
ganized farmers to invest money in 
a general line of merchandise, for nt 
doing so a large per cent of the ¢ap- 
ital will ultimately be tied up in um- 
salable goods that cannot be con- 
verted into'cash except at a loss. 
x * * 


Farmers” Union members should 
keep it constantly in mind that it is 
far more important to organize to sell 
the products which they produce than 


to organize to try to price what some- 


body else produces. If we can’t con- 
trol the price of the products of our 
own labor through standardization 
and expert service in marketing, how 
can we expect to take charge of. 
somebody else’s products and control 
or regulate the prices of them? If we 
are farming successfully we ought to 
be greater sellers than buyers, and 
our prosperity depends upon getting 
the best prices possible for what we 
have to self. J. Z G. 





Robeson Unien Plans for County Fair 


BRIGHTER day is fast dawning 
for the Farmers’ Union in “the 
State of Robeson.” Perhaps the best 
county meeting in the history of the 
Union was held in the courthouse in 
Lumberton Wednesday, June 16. The 
attendance was not so large on’ ac- 
count of the busy season and inck- 
ment weather, but Lecturer Green 
made an excellent speech on codpera- 
tion and quite a number of important 
measures were passed. Perhaps one 
of the most important was the decis- 
ion to hold a “Farmers’ Exhibit Day” 
or county fair in the fall. A com- 
mittee composed of Messrs. W. P. 
Barker, F. Grover Britt and L. B. 
Townsend was appointed to prepare 
premium list and make plans for the 
occasion. Prizes will be offered for 
the best displays of various farm pro- 
ducts, chickens and cattle imcluded. 
No doubt this will be made an annual 
event and will grow into just the kind 
of a-county fair Robeson should, and 
could, have. 
The Union has been preaching di- 


“versification of crops since its birth 


in the county, and this year the farm- 
ers are trying the plan out. No less 
thar 1,000 acres of wheat were plant- 
ed last fall and the crop is good. A 
mill will be operated in the center of 
the county, and no doubt many acres 
heretofore planted in cotton will be 
planted in wheat next fall. The oat 
crop is also much larger than usual, 
and the yield is good. More and 
larger potato patches, cane patches 
and gardens greet the eye om every 
side. F. GROVER BRITT, 
be Secretary-Treasurer. 
Robeson County, N. C. 





Paying Toe Little for Crossties 


S THE Progressive Farmer tries 
to help the farmers in every way, 
T shalt be glad if you will publish the 
following item from the - Carthage 
News as a warning to farmers to de- 
mand fulf prices for crossties. 
FARMER. 


The crosstie business in the upper 
end of Moore is quite an industry, 
and an imposition is being worked 
upon the farmers in that section by 
the dealers and speculators, who are 
buying and handling the ties for the 
railroads. We have it from reliable 
authority that along the line of the 
Southern Railway the prices paid are 
57 cents and 37 cents, while up here 
in Moore County along the line of the 
Norfolk and Southern the dealers 
only pay 46 cents and 31 cents for the 
same ties. In other words the farm- 
ers get t1 and 6 cents less in Moore 
County for the same ties than is 
paid efsewhere.—The News. 
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Our Educational Directory 


$99.00 Pays Board, Tuition in Literary Department, Room Rent, Heat and Light 
for a Full Session of Nine Months at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland County mid the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. 

Mineral Water. No Malaria. Splendid Community. Honor students at 
Wake Forest, Trinity, Meredith, the University of N. C. and Leland Stanford 
University. One tri-state debator and two interstate debators among Piedmont 
boys in college last session. 

“Most heartily do I commend the school to all who have sons and daughters 
to educate.’"—Dr. Chas. E. Taylor, Wake Forest College. 

“Ome of the best preparatory schools in the State.’’—Cleveland Star. 

“It 1s the best and cheapest school in the State.’’-—E. M. Koonce, Member of 
N. C. Legislature, 


“In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing 
better and more thorough educational work.”—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress. 
“The Young Men Who Have Come to the University from Piedmont High 
School have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and 
satisfactory work.”’—Francis P. Venable, University of N. C. 
Fall term opens August 3d, For handsomely illustrated catalogue and book 


North Carolina. For Both Men and Women. se chad hi oe te Tenens eh 
Christian Character First and Always. 


1850 1915 
Character—Health—Culture—Scholarship—Beauty—Clean Athletics. OXFORD COLLEGE 


emely te Rates. Delightful Location. Every Modern C. i D OXFORD, N..C. 
je Cc: n. Ve’ odern Convenience. eep . ° ° . ° e 
Well water. ‘A duarier © century witbout @ single caseof dangerous sickness. Two gym- Correspondence invited with girls purposing to attend College next session. 
ig. ; 


COURSES: 
Distinguished Bostonian Writes: “Of all the colleges ¥ have visited fn six years —P ti d Collegiate. Expression. Music. 
as International Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the spirit of Elom College seems'to be eer Home Economics | (Domestic Science and Domestic , Art.) 
the most genuigely Christian.”—Karl Lehman. 


arshall A. Hudson, Founder ef the Baraca-Philathea Movement testifies: Specialists of experience in all departments. Catalogue sent on appli- 
“I found in Elon College what I never found quite so prominently before, a spiritual attitude s i i 

and a desire to learn of spiritual things. I compratulate Elon nipor her splendid spiritual. cation. F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 

atmosphere.” Write Now for Catalog and Full Information to Box 67. 


President W. A. HARPER, Elon College, North Carolina 
= Enrolthnent Limited to Four Hundred. 















































BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 


Founded by present Principal in 1887. 
(Quiet Country Village, four and one-half miles from railroad, in a healthful 
community. Good Buildings, Beautiful Grounds.) 
Twelve college men and women in Faculty, two with M. A. degree, 
463 students last year, representing 60 Counties, 6 States, Cuba, 
South America, 
Strong Music Department—School Band'and Orchestra. Five in Music Fac- 
ulty. Vocal Music Teachers’ Course, Choir Leaders trained. New Pipe Organ, 
Seven new pianos, Violin, All Band instruments, 
: Certificates given in Music, Art and Expression, 
Business Course not surpassed — our wey New Business Furniture, New 
ypewriters, 
ARCHITECTURE and COMMERCE New $15,000 Dormitory for girls, in charge of Matron. Good Christian homes 
» e e - for boys and young men. Best of religious influences thrown around students, 
Georgia Tech is educating young men for positions of 


For Catalog address, J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C, 
usefulness, responsibility, and power in industrial and’business life. 
Its graduates are trained to do as well as toknow. Their success H H 
is the school’s greatest asset. Thorough courses in Mechanical, Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 
Electrical, Civil, Textile and Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture “‘Merit, the Measure of Success” 
and Commerce. New equipment, including a$200,000 Power Station A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 


p - 3 Se ae for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
and Engineering Laboratory for experimental and research work. 


ee eee foe geeteod Sd Lobe Neng po pte ince a 
é n' appeals to manliness and develops self- 
For catalog address eges. Governme at app D 


é } coma “ai ee eee ae ot | 3 ee , Carolina. 
ommodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
K. G. MATHESON, President. ATLANTA, GA. sae 








China and 














Splen- 
did athletic grounds. Total expenses for ‘the session under $225. 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated catalog, 
sent free. Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 











East Carolina Teachers Training School 


HO RNER MILIT ARY SCHOOL , A State School to train teachers for the public scheols of North Carolina. Every energy is 
‘ : 


directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall term begins 
CH ARLOTTE, N. Cc. (F ormerly at Oxf ord, N. Cc.) September 21, 1915. For catalogue and other information address 


A School of Strong Purpose and Splendid Accomplishment q Robt. H. Wright, President, Greenville, N. C, 
Founded in 1851 and thoroughly equipped to prepare boys for College, 4 
University, the Government and Technical Schools and Business Life. 


Under sixty-four years’ administration of a family of eminent Chris- 


{ : 
tian educators. Now at Charlotte with improved equipment and ideal — GUILFORD COLLEGE 1916 | 
conditions. i i i 


A non-sectarian though strictly Christian School. Parental Oldest Coeducational College.in the State 
discipline. Military training develops obedience, sense of responsibility, THOROUGH TRAINING HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
neatness, control, manly carriage and health. Daily military drills and Fen Sitesi wie he Comune ae ‘Athletic Facilities 
exercise in the open air. Prices Unusually Low Special Arrangement for Worthy Students 

Beautiful elevated campus, athletic field, baseball and football fields, For Catalog and further information address THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N. C. 
tennis courts and running track. Buildings the best for health, comfort ® 


WJ 
and safety. Personal individual instruction and intimate association. 
Strong faculty. Rates very reasonable 


For handsomely illustrated catalog giving views and full particulars, Feat Ni ci ae inert tees Be ti alia 

a Owned and trolled by King’s Mountain an ndy Run ociations. ‘00’ 's of Blue 
Address J. C. HORNER, B. A., M. A., Principal, Dept. A, Charlotte, N. C Ridge. Nine miles west of Shelby, N. C., and four miles south of Lattimore, N. C., nearest 
railroad point. A Christian, Co- ‘ducational Institution. Brick Buildings. Steam Heat. 
Waterworks and Acetylene Lights, Deep Well Pure Water, Modern Equ repment. College Pre- 
paratory. English Scientific Course designed for Teacher Training. to $100 pays Board, 


Room Rent, Heat, Light and Tuition in Literary Department for nine months. For Catalogs 
1836 1915 and Further Particulars address 


J. D. HUGGINS, Principal. 
Wesleyan Female College 


When you send your daughter to Wesleyan you will know that she is INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL LITTLETON COLLEGE 
in that splendid influence that has for 79 years been a moulder of all that Aw 
3 sept AND ell-established, well-equi 
is best in Christian womanhood. Her welfare will be attended to mentally, R uo MUSIC ACADEMY, and very mare scheoct ort Lee 
morally, physically and socially. Wiig indinatinith iaticiecdh Vin. alts Ceaectniniie Ge Saath and young women. 


i i . Out Fall term begins September 22, 1915. 
The buildings are thoroughly modern and beautifully located, with the tows. Industrial Department for boys sad yits A por . . Se 
ver b t : t Th ° ° — who want to work ork any part of your way. ogu ? 
ery best equipment. e Faculty is entirely efficient, and offers the most Literary, Bible, Music and Business Depart- J. M. RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 
approved courses in Literature, Music, Languages, Domestic Science, and wae herd Wee on ee means. an dave money 
many others. For interesting catalogue and full information, address. ee Se ee 


C. R. JENKINS, D. D., President, Macon, Ga. J. M. PERRY, General Manager, 


RRY, General EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 
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Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, ' 
: ‘Mars Hill Colleg drew 412 young men and women. last year Sy be au te NA RY RE ng raiding 
4 from 64 counties in North Carolina, and from R iN 

other States. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. s TE 


Extensive 


-COLLEGE 








R. L. MOORE President, MARS GILL, N. C. 
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If a Giant Cut the Wires 


se all telephones were 
Py asd that for forty-eight 
hours you could not even call a 
telephone exchange anywhere mn 
the Bell System to ask what the 
trouble was! 
_ Imagine the confusion which 
would prevail— with _ personal 
visits and messengers substituted 
for direct, instant communication; 
with sidewalks, street cars and 
elevators jammed; with every 
old-fashioned means of commu- 
nication pressed into service and 
all of them combined unable to 
carry the load. 


The instant contact of mer- 
chant with customer, of physician 
with patient, of friend with friend, 
would be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone saves them. The eco- 
nomic loss would be incalculable. 


There would not be time 
enough to do the things we are 
accustomed to do, and social as 


well as business life would be 
paralyzed, 

Such a condition is almost in- 
conceivable. The Bell System has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable that its 
availability is never questioned. 
It has connected cities, towns and 
the remotest places from coast to 
coast, and has taught the people 
the advantages of nation-wide 
telephone facilities. 


Plans are made, buildings built 
and businesses run with Bell 
Service taken for granted, and 
yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


' One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





A Great Combination 


[LLUSTRATION shows Big Four ‘‘20’’ with Emerson Plow and power 


hoist. 


The Big Four motor raises or lowers the plow by simply pushing 


a foot lever—whether tractor is running or standing still. Plows, when raised, are out of 


way of everything. When lowered, are adjustable to any depth you wish to plow. 
waste room and time turning; back up and plow out corners. 





Emerson Model “1 Vid 


Don’t 
Plows may be quickly 


% 
detached and tractor used for harrows, disks, drills, mowers, etc.—and all belt work The 
four cylinders of the Big Four “20” insure steady, dependable power. 

forward and reverse make flexibility—adaptable to all soil conditions. 
Size of Tractor for 
Big Four “20” 
4-Cyl. 2-Speed 4-Cyl. 3 Speed 


Two 6 


Every Farm 
Big Four “30” Big Four “45” 
« 4Cyl. 3-Speed 6-Cyl. 3-Speed 


Write today for tree folder illustrated in colors and names of users of Big Four “20.” 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Company (Inc.) 
Good Farm Machinery— Established 1852 Rockford, Dl. Dallas, T 


48586 
‘exas. 





For One Yearly Subscription 


THE “WORCESTER” RAZOR 


This is a Real Man’s Razor of guaran- 
teed quality. With a ‘‘Worcester,” you 
always shave clean and smooth because 
it has the perfect shaving edge. Adjust- 
ed to glide over the face at the right 
agle. Cuts close, without pulling, and 
without roughing the skin. 

You could not select a more serviceable 
or practical reward. 

We will send this good razor, postpaid, 
as a reward for sending us just one new 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, can get The Progressive 
Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
op subscriptions, if sent together, all 
Or ° 


yearly subscription. 
for 60 day’s work to 


We Will Pay You $120 distribute Business 


Literature. NICHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BUR CLOVER AND VETCH GREAT SOIL BUILDERS 





A Carpet of Green in Winter Is the First Step in True Diversifica- 
tion—Why You Cannot Afford to Be Without These Crops 





By R. E. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


has been preached in the South 

as never before, and many of our 
people are making strenuous efforts 
in this direction; but to make the 
change, and make ends meet, is the 
problem. 

Does diversification mean to aban- 
don cotton, a splendid cash crop, and 
substitute others that we are not so 
well acquainted with, and for which 
we do not have an established mar- 
ket? Surely not, but rather to grow 
plenty of food for man and beast and 
some to spare, and cotton as a sur- 
plus. 

The question may be asked: How 
are men going to change when it has 
taken all the money from a full eot- 
ton crop to pay their fertilizer bills 
and other debts? The answer is to 
live close one year, grow plenty to 
live on, and legumes to cut down fer- 
tilizer bills to a minimum. No one 
has yet discovered a better plan to 
accomplish this purpose than by 
growing clovers and vetch, either 
alone or with oats or rye for soil 
building, grazing, hay or grain, to be 
followed in May and June by corn, 
sorghum, peas, peanuts, soy beans, 
early velvet beans, Sudan or Johnson 
grass. Such a plan will soon mean 
rich soils, good stock, bigger barns, 
smokehouses, and creameries. In 
other words, that long hoped for day 
in Dixie will have arrived. One great 
beauty about this plan is that im- 
proved machinery can be used largely 
in carrying it out and it appeals to 
the farm boys as all-cotton farming 
does not. With rich soils and good 
work stock of our own raising, we 
can still raise as much cotton as the 
market demands, on half the acreage 
and at much bigger profits, and have 
time and land for the grazing and 
food crops. 

Other Legumes You Should Try 
V HILE this article will deal more 

particularly with bur clover and 
vetch, yet there are several other le- 
gumes that should be tried again in a 
small way by all progressive farmers: 
melilotus is one of these, and so is 
alfalfa. The first is decidedly the 
best soil builder for worn lime soils, 
and will do well in many sections not 
generally considered as having lime. 
Melilotus is fine for bees and is very 
good for hay and grazing. It is easy 
to grow, but needs some lime and in- 
oculation. There is no better fore- 
runner of alfalfa. It can be sown 
without covering on land plowed or 
disked or among oats in February or 
early March. Success with alfalfa is 
rather difficult. It has several re- 
quirements: a well drained soil, inoc- 
ulation, lime, phosphorus, and quite 
often stable manure, but if one can 
succeed in growing it, it is well worth 
the effort. September is the best 
time to sow, but it is often best to 
start a year in advance of sowing to 
get the land in first-class shape. Red, 
crimson and white clovers and, on 
wet soils, alsike, should prove profita- 
ble on many farms of the South. 
Black medic is rather a new pasture 
plant, but should be tried on stiff 
soils. Those who do not already have 
lespedeza or Japan clover and the 
little Carolina clover should get them 
started on their pastures; and in some 
sections there is no better hay plant 
than lespedeza, particularly when 
sown among oats in March and cut 
in the fall. 


I have had an _ extended ex- 
perience growing bur clover and 
Augusta vetch. They are sown in 
September or early October in this 
section (the vetch, however, can be 
sown later), about three to five bush- 
els per acre of the clover and 25 
pounds of the vetch. It is my prac- 
tice to not cover at all, sowing in cot- 
ton middles is all right. They should 
not be sown together, but they do 


Hs: the past year diversification 


well alone, or with oats or rye. The 
bur clover should be sown on top of 
the ground after the oats or rye have 
been planted, as it should never be 
covered deep. These two plants will 
do well on practically every soil type 
of the South. It is not necessary to 
have lime, nor is much drainage need- 
ed. They will get lots of nitrogen 
from the air, supply plenty of humus, 
keep the lands from washing and 
leaching, and in May mature lots of 
seed to come again the next fall, 
whether the land is used for pasture, 
meadow, or cultivation. 

Bur clover is not adapted for hay, 
on account of its lodging, but for 
grazing and soil building it cannot be 
beaten. No Bermuda pasture is com- 
plete without it, for it grows while 
the Bermuda is dormant, and stores 
nitrogen to make more grass in sum- 
mer. The Bermuda sod should be 
scarified in some way if the clover is 
sown later than August. There is 
enough dust in the bur to carry inoc- 
ulation. 


How to Use Bur Clover 


T IS difficult to estimate the value of 

bur clover to the Southern farm- 
ers, for if it did no more than furnish 
a good winter cover crop and reseed 
itself and then be followed by graz- 
ing, forage and silage crops, it would 
be invaluable. But it can be used ina 
rotation with early planted crops too. 
If it is desired to grow cotton and 
other early crops on half of one’s cul- 
tivated land each year and to grow 
bur clover in the winter too, it is first 
necessary to grow a full crop of clov- 
er and get the soil filled with seed; 
then the land can be broken and 
planted as early in the spring as de- 
sired and in the fall there will be a 
good stand of clover from the old 
seed brought near the surface in cul- 
tivation. All the seed never come up 
the first year, any way, and will re- 
main sound in the ground several 
years unless brought near the sure 
face. Where is there a rotation that 
will beat this? 


Vetch a Great Crop 


ETCH is fine for hay. I grow the 

Augusta largely because it is of 
erect growth, reseeds perfectly, and is 
so easy to grow. All vetches need in- 
oculation if grown for the first time, 
but this is easy, as soil can be got 
from the garden where English peas 
have been grown, and a peck of soil 
will inoculate a bushel of seed by tak- 
ing part of the soil and making 
enough muddy water with it to wet 
all the seed, then stirring the dry soil 
in with the wet seed. If the soil is 
sandy it may be necessary to dissolve 
a little glue in hot water to make the 
soil stick to the seed. Inoculation is 
not as complete the first year with 
any of the legumes as it is later. Sta- 
ble manure acts as a culture for the 
bacteria and helps wonderfully. 

Legumes are heavy feeders on 
phosphorus. I apply about 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre on vetch 
and clover broadcast in late winter, 
but where there is plenty of humus in 
the soil I am now using about 1,000 
pounds ground phosphate rock per 
acre, every three to four years. -This 
makes my fertilizer bill very small, 
and yet the land is getting richer all 
the time. The idea is to feed the le- 
gumes and they feed the land, then 
the land can feed the stock and the 
farmer. 

The best true foundation for true 
diversification is a carpet of green 
over every farm in winter. 





OLD FASHIONED WAY TO RAISE 
GOOD BOYS 


A Negro mammy had a family of boys so 
well behaved that one day her mistress 
asked: 

“Sally, 
well?” 

“Ah’ll tell you, missus,’’ answered Sally. 
“Ah raise’ dem boys with a barrel stave an’ 
raise’ ’em frequent.’’—Everybody’s Magazine, 


how did you raise your boys so 











“*pill Broadcaster’’ is built ‘to: Jbrosticust um apt 
whether it be-seed or fertilizer or lime. And/he 
pena Hh ge mathe 


that in- 
a perfect, even stand of clover or grain. He 
frouseasta fertilizer and lime so that not just a.few 
~but all the roots—get the nourishment provided. 

Sows Clover Seed in the Chaff 


ee sutnee r clov 
seed and ‘‘Bill’’ broadcasts Sane seed, whether: ‘in 
the chaff or A asevenly asa anes fall of — 


4 + 





r grave! el in hen 
<a: ‘Acid | fertilizer can’t hurt him. 
ound limestone perfectly—sticks or 
hopper can’t damage him-—goes 
7 gute—tikes up little lodging space. 


Give “Him a Job on Your Farm 
“Bill Broad " Wantea job on your farm to 


per cleans 
Distributes 
stones ai the 


caster 


01 
able an 
the fob before. oor write te for B 
tion about ‘‘The Hand That Wants No Wages 


PARRISH MACHINE.CO. 
Box ‘603 Waverly, Va. 


ROYAL HAY 
\ PRESSES 


ONE ‘HORSE 














THE ‘ROYAL 
DOES THE WORK * 


You can make one of-our presses ‘pay 
for itself quick. Baled hay saves barn 
space — finds '@ ready market and gets a 
better price. We build a press that will 
suit you— our prices are right, Catalog 
describing each style and telling aboutca- 
pacities, weights, etc., sent freeon request. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG.CO. 
No. 1 Bovos GraTian= CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


HUSTLER SAW 





“HUS a LE R sid 
Machinery is Guaranteed 

Is accurate, durable, tight-run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 

led. Oircular 29-F' gives full: particulars 


‘HUSTLER: PLANER ee MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 


Makes flooring, ceil: 

‘ing, mouldings, etc, 

: Guaranteed to dq 
: first-class:work. 

Winston-Salem,N.C. 


and Columbia,’S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


‘YOU MUS 


Yow ean’t:afford to lose the profits a eins 
age crop will. bring. It means early 
spring pasturage—winter grazing if 
planted early. It will give you a cover 
crop to protect the land against weather. 
One ton of hay of Vetch, Alfalfa, Crimson 
Clover, ete., will store approximately 45 
Ibs. nitrogen, 35 lbs. of potashand 11 Ibs. 
Phosphoric Acid. Think of the value to 
your land of this plant food for follow 
crops. Don’t delay, write today for prices 
and infofmation about growing forage 
crops. 


W. H. HARRISON CO., Inc., 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


Oldest Business in Petersburg. cme F 
The men who kad ‘are the men who read, 





PLANT A 
—— 














BEST TIME TO SOW THE WINTER 
LEGUMES 


— 

This Is a Matter That ‘Must daewaye 
Be Determined by Latitude or Lo- 
cation North or South im the ‘Cotton 
Belt — 

RIMSON clover, bur clover and 
vetch are sown from August 15 
to November 15. The first date is too 
early probably anywhere in the Cot- 
ton Belt, and certainly too early 
anywhere except on the extreme 


| 


northern border of the Cotton Belt. 


The latter date is too late anywhere. 

In the northern third of the Cotton 
Belt -we advise seeding these crops 
from August 20 to September 15. In 
the central third of the Cotton Belt 
we would sow them from September 
10 to October 1, and in the Southern 
third from September 15 to October 
15. For fall-sown alfalfa probably the 
same dates will apply. Earlier seeding 
of bur clover and vetch will not gen- 
erally be found seriously objectiona- 
ble, although later seeding is object- 
ionable and likely to prove unsuccess- 
ful. 

North of the Cotton Belt, earlier 
seeding of crimson clover is probably 
desirable, but im the Cotton Belt the 
earlier seeding of crimson clover is 
likely to fail, The seed germinate 
quickly wherever there is moisture. 
If they germinate earlier than August 
20 to September 1, the young clover 
plants are likety to be killed by the 
hot dry weather. When these young 
plants are protected by a crop like 
cowpeas or corn or cotton they will 
often live, provided there is. sufficient 
moisture, even though they come up 
as early as July; but this only applies 
to the extreme northern limits of the 
Cotton Belt and is too risky for gen- 
eral practice. 

Following the custom further north, 
it has been advised to sow crimson 
clover at the last cultivation of the 
corn or cotton crops. As indicated, 
this may succeed on the northern bor- 
der of the Cotton Belt under very 
favorable and unusual conditions, but 
it is not a safe practice, and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer does not and never 
has recommended the practice for the 
Cotton Belt. 

If the corn fields are clean, which 
is not often the case with-early corn, 
crimson clover may be sown in corn 
at the dates named above as best for 
seeding in the different sections, with 
a fairly good chance for success if 
there is sufficient moisture. But we 
believe it is generally better to cut 
and remove the corn, disk the land 
and sow the crimson clover seed and 
cover very lightly. 

Cotton lands offer the best place 
for the seeding of crimson clover 
without the removal of the crop and 
special preparation of the soil. We 
do not advise sowing crimson clover 
at the last cultivation of the cotton, 
but we do advise sowing it in the cot- 
ton fields from August 20 to October 
1, according to the locality. October 
1 is too late for seeding crimson clov- 
er in cotton in the northern half of 
the Cotton Belt. It is very rare that 
crimson clover cannot be sown. in 
cotton without injury to the cotton if 
it is done immediately after the first 
picking. If the cotton fields are as 
weedy as was common last season, 
the seeding of crimson clover may 
not prove successful, but usually the 
late cultivated cotton fields are rea- 
sonably clean. 

There have been some failures with 
crimson clover from too early seed- 
img, especially when there has been 
a great scarcity of moisture, but 
many more failures have resulted 
from too late seeding of all these 
fall-sown legumes. We make an ur- 
gent plea for earlier seeding of crim- 
son clover, bur clover and vetch, than 


is generally practiced, and certainly |. 


earlier than was common last year. 
The fact that these crops, sown al- 
most any time during the fall of 1913, 
were successful caused many to sow 
later than common last year, and the 
result was generally more or tess of a 
failure, as will usually be the case 
from jJate seeding. 


“Take This Road 
en pera 


you.an easy and convenient 

way to dispose of your surplus; 

of > 1c eggs, fruit, 

vegetables, beter milk and oth- 

er farm supplies. 

ape Market Bulletin System is free 
nh and will help you find your 

~-Ask your Express Agent. 


Low Rates.— Quick Service—City Delivery 








he Lylinder Meachyne That [feCsEi 25 
A Peanut Picker That Really Picks 


The Benthall—the original peanut picker—is not a cylinder machine—it does not® 
“‘thresh”’ ‘the nuts. Mr. Be the pioneer in. peanut machinery,’ found: that’ 
Thresherscrack the nuts so that they will not keep—are unfit for seed. And Thresh-' 
ers grind the vines to smithereens—makes them ‘unfit for feed. When we 
that the peanut vine is the equal of alfalfa, can you afford to risk the loss of 
valuable = of the crop? The Benthall: picks:either Spanish or Virginias as 
— woe... cately.as human fingers—hundreds of times more rapidly. I 
m2 does the work of a hundred hands. You keep'the wages: 
i) make the machine pay for itself on every 200 bags picked, 


Requires Little Power 


It isn't necessary to get a big engine to run the Benthall, You can a 
horse power or with an engine-as.small as 4 h.p. |We recommend 6 hp. Write 
ae eee Peanut Picker and the Benthall 


The Benthall Machine ‘Co. 
‘Suffolk, 





Seeds Direct from Gromes 


‘Clover 10c per Ib. Alfalia 20c per Jb. 
Melilotus Indica,jsometimes called Guaranteed pure Alfalfa seed, 
“sour clover’? to. distinguish it Yuma grown. It is well known 
from ‘sweet clover or Melilotus that the'alfalfaseed grown in this 
Alba, thrives wonderfully on the section is more virile than that 
very poorest soil. With air and produced anywhere else in the 
water it flourishes on desert United States. This seed is grown 
sand. on. our own land, and is A-1 qual- 
This is just the crop to make __ ity. 
worn-out soil ‘‘ccome back.” It Prices quoted are f. o. b. Yuma, 
prepares land for bigger crops Freight to Southern points aver- 
of all-kinds. ages about 134c per lb. 


‘R. G. STITT & SON, Box 423, Yuma, Ariz. 








Southern Railway 


Premier Carrier of the South 


Low Round Trip Sammer Tourist Tickets Now on Sale to 
“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Asheville, Waynesville, Toxaway, Hendersonville, Brevard, 
Hot Spring and All Other Western Nerth Carolina Points 


Spend your vacation in‘ the cool mountains of Western North Caro- 
lina. Week End and Sunday Excursion round trip tickets on sale to 
Asheville, Black Mountain, Mt. Airy, Morehead City, Wilmington and 
various other mountain and seashore resorts. Forillustrated booklets, 
complete detailed information, ask your agent, or communicate with 


0. F. YORK, RALEIGH, N. C. 


TRAVELING PASSEN- 
GER AGENT, 














When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing youas 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


n advertiser in 
the reliability of all. advertising it carries. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word, Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1, 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


in The Progressive Farmer, 


you wish your advertisement to appear, 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. , Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next, 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 








For Sale—From August 15 to October 1, 
registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, eight weeks 
old, sired by Haggin’s finest boars. Pal’s 
Success, King Jack, Elmendorf King and 
Defender Again. Out of dams by Defender 
Again and Orion’s Top Queen, Fancy Col, 
and” Defender Wonder Maid (2nd), . De- 
fender Again and Orion’s Wonder, Fancy 
Masterpiece and Orion’s Top Wonder, Fancy 
Masterpiece and Lady Pal (3rd). I _ book 
orders now and deliver August 15 on. Write 
me your wants and I'll reserve pigs. Fine 
line of breeding. C. M. Burts, Honea Path, 
South Carolina, 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60 
Kushla, Ala. . 


For Sale—White Leghorn cockerels and 
pullets. Todd's strain, from prize-winning 
matings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chas, L, 
Todd, Box 209, Richmond, Va. 


: ORPINGTONS 


For Sale—Buff Orpingtons—Bargains now, 
write for prices and show record. Bloom 
Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 





























|. MACHINERY | 


One Sharples No, 4 Cream Separator for 
gale cheap, good as new. Frank Anderson, 
Varnell’s Station, Ga. 


For Sale Cheap—One Westinghouse nine 
horse-power gasoline engine, Write W. H. 
Ferguson, Ferguson, N. C. 


For SaleOne Wilders Whirlwind ensil- 
age cutter in first-class condition, Price $25. 
For particulars write W. H. Vincent, Capron, 
Virginia. 


For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers, Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 




















ESSEX 
Registered Essex Pigs. 8. W. Womble, 
Moncure, N. C. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire . Hogs—Large, prolific kind, 


Special prices on pigs, trios not akin, bred 
sows, boars. Write for description and 
prices. Roy Runyon, Decatur, Ind. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Year old 
hens, cocks, cockerels and pullets. Mrs, 
John Kerr, Durham, N, C. : 

DUCKS 


Wanted—Pekin ducks, 
Carthage, N. C. 








Stead, Oak Point, 





MULEFOOTS 
Pure Mulefoot Pigs for Sale, 
ford, Johnson City, Tenn, 
oO. I, C’s. : 
Oo. I. Cc. Pigs—(Silver Strain) Registere 
stock. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs for Sale—The large 
prolific kind, C, A, Elliotte, Charlotte, N. C. 
Route 29. 





P. H. Wof- 














’ For Sale—One 10 .ton Kelly Springfield 
Road Roller with sprinkler, in first-class 
condition, cheap. Reason for selling, have 
mo use for the machine, It is practically 
mew. Address W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 


| HELP WANTED 


Where Are the Dead—A remarkable book, 
endorsed by leading ministers. Agents mak- 
ing big money. Outfit twenty cents. Best 
terms. R, L. Phillips Publishing Co., At- 
lanta, Ga, 


Salesman— For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box L-23,” 


Agents—Snappiest household line on earth. 
Red hot sellers, steady repeaters—100 per 
cent profit. 250 light weight, fast selling, 

pular priced necessities. Agent’s outfit 

ee. Get busy—quick. Write today—postal 
will do. American Products Co., 627 Ameri- 
can Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


A young lady desires position as private 
teacher in a home. Good references. K, 
Box 34, R. 1, Linwood, N. C. 




















POLAND-CHINAS 


Sow Pigs, bred gilts, Poland-China sows, 
priced right., Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, 
Virginia. 

Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs— 
12 weeks, $7; 14 weeks, $9. Hill Brook 
Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 














strains, Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeéfferson- 
ton, Va. : 





GUERNSEYS 


Registered Guernseys—Bulls, cows, heifers. 
J. P. Fletcher, Fletcher, N, °C. 


SHORTHORNS 

For Sale—Registered Shorthorn bull. T. 
BE. Edwards, -Marshville, N. C, 
HORSES 

An exceptionally Fine Kentucky Combina- 
tion Mare—Works well single or double, An 
unusually easy saddler, Address, Box 236, 
Burlington, N. C. ' 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

One Fine Angora Buck—$10, Nannies, $5. 

H. Hallock, Live Oak, Fla, 


Seven-eighths grade Shropshire ram lambs, 
ten dollars. Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 
































| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., opens the Avenues to success. 


If you are pianning for the future, write 
_Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Men Become Chauffeurs—$18 week. , Earn 
while learning. Sample lesson free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A801, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Young men and ladies to learn 
Telegraphy, tuition $10 per month, three 
months to finish; positions secured; board 
cheap. Charlotte Telegraphy School, Char- 
lotte, N. C. ‘ 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Men and women wanted everywhere. Gov- 
ernment jobs $70 monthly. Short hours, 
Summer vacation. Big chance for farmers, 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable, Franklin Institute, Dept. A215, 
Rochester, NY. , 


Wanted—Farmers, cotton buyers and oth- 
ers to enter our sample rooms and learn new 
Government grades, tuition ten dollars, re- 
quires one week: We express duplicate 
Government grades prepaid to any point, 
five dollars. Order now. Charlotte Cotton 
School, Charlotte, N. C. 


| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Of best type 
and breeding. $10 each. R. P. Steinheimer, 
Brooks, Ga. 



































Registered Berkshires — Top 
lengthy, growthy, classy. 
old for $15 each, 
Georgia. 


Pure-bred Berkshires — Large, prolific 
strain, shipped on approval. Service boars, 
cree pigs, $8. Robt. McMurdo, Charlottes- 

le, Va. 


Stumpnose Berkshires—That will bear in- 
spection. At war time prices. Pedigree will 
show their breeding, which is gladly fur- 
nished for asking. E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, 
North Carolina. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Write Riverside Farm, Reeves, 
registered Duroc-Jersey boars. 


Duroc-Jersey Boars—Large litters. - Ma- 
ture sows; 20 per cent reduction. W. W. 
Shay, Cruso, N. C. 


- Duroc-Jerseys—Boars and Gilts—Sired by 
Protector II, the largest boar in the South; 
out of sows of best blood lines, the big kind. 
Blood red, fine backs, stretchy. Priced at 
$9, and up. Registered free. Drew Wade, 
Bik Manor Farm, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


notchers, 
Pigs four months 
Hickory Flats, Baldwin, 














Ga,, for 











Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
port bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
ill, Va. 


Fine Angora Ram—Four years old, unreg- 








istered. A fine breeder. $5 crated. Furman 
Cc. Watson, Salta, 8S. C, 
For Sale— Registered Canadian bred 


Shropshire ram, $20 will take him, Can 
spare a few good grade ewes $8 each, A, 
T. Olive, Rt. 3, Apex, N. C. 


Sheep for Sale—38 ewes, one Shropshire 
ram and one three-quarters Shropshire ram, 
Six dollars each for ewes; twelve and half 
each for rams, 8S. L. Pender, Route Five, 
Tarboro, N. C. 








DOGS 


Pure-bred Collie Pups—$5 
Rinaca, Orange, Va. 


Fine registered Collie pups for sale. H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


For Sale—Setter pups, 10 weeks old $5 
each. Worman Hardee, Kinston, N, C. 


Pure-bred Fox Terrier Pups—$5. Photo- 
graphs or pups on approval, Carolina Leg- 
horn Yards, Reidsville, N. C. 


RABBITS 


Belgian Hares $1 up. 
China Grove, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


To Exchange—Pure-bred Mulefoot boar 
for pony colt, H. O. Absher, North Wilkes- 
boro, N, C. 


For Sale—Southdown buck lambs and Po- 
land-China pigs. Prices reasonable. J. S. 
Officer, Sparta, Tenn, 


For Sale—300 Head Native Plantation Cat- 
tle—Good chance to cross pure-bred beef 
sire. Miles Johnson, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 


Southdown Sheep (rams) Essex and Po- 
land-China Pigs. Two female Collie pups. 
Immediate shipment. L, G. Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N, CG, 


Holstein Cattle, O. I. C. and Duroc-Jersey 
pigs, ‘Light Brahma chickens, Collie Bull 
pups, the best dogs for the farm. H,. C. 
Moeller, Lancaster, 8S. C. 





each, Unis 

















Robt. Patterson, 




















| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 


Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Head- 
ing, 35¢ 100; 300, 85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75, 
postpaid. By express, $1.50 thousand; 5,000, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
1,000 Bushels of Clean Bur Clover Seed— 
In small lots, 12% cents per pound; in large 
er lots, write me for prices, 500 bushels o8 


Block oats @ $1 per bushel, T. P. Jenkins, 
Tarboro, N. C, 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Stock molasses reduces grain bills, 55- 
gallon barrel $6.60. Ben, Puryear, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Wanted—A few Mocking Birds. Must be 
good singers, Send particulars, J. L., Mog- 
ford, Raleigh, N. C 


Registered Durocs of the best breeding, 8 
weeks $7. Oats and vetch mixture. Pine- 
land Farm, Buckner, Va. 


Bur clover, Augusta vetch, Fulghum oats, 
with and without vetch. Stock farms for 
sale cheap. R, E, Lambert Darlington, Ala, 


Nitrogen Bacteria for inoculating clovers, 
vetch, alfalfa, etc, Always fresh. Acre, $1; 
acres, $4, postpai@, Fully guaranteed, Lock- 
hart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga, 


This is an even exchange. If you will 
send us one new yearly subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, we will send you @ 
two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, with your 
name and address printed on the handle, 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Name Your Farm—Don’t write your let- 
ters on old paper bags. The best investment 
you can make is to get some printed sta- 
tionery. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a name, A post card will bring sam- 
ples and prices of illustrated stationery. Ox< 
ford Orphanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N. C. 


Registered Essex, Durocs, Polands, and 
Berkshire—Pigs, service boars, sows in fare 
row. Jersey cattle. Sheep. Angora goats, 
Peas, six varieties, recleaned, well sacked, 
Sound, unbroken, testing ninety-eight per 
cent germinating. Some maturing in sixty 





























6.25. Tidewat 1 days. One ninety up. J. B. Coulter, Con¢ 
¥ eR er Plant Company, Franklin, nelly’s Springs, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties for 





early fall heading ready now. 1,000 by ex- 
press, $1.25, 500 postpaid, $1. Strawberry 
plants by express, 1,000, $2.50; 500, $1.75; 200 
postpaid, $1. Booklet free. , Empire Plant 
Co., Albany, Ga, 


Cabbage Plants—Strong and hardy ready 
now for fall heading. 1,000 by express, $1.25; 
500 postpaid, $1. Strawberry plants leading 
varieties by express 1,000, $2.50; 500, $1.75; 
200 postpaid, $1. Order now. Jefferson 
Farms, Albany, Ga. ’ 


Grown in the Mountains of North Carolina 
and shipped from the station of Horse Shoe, 
we offer you, for deliveries from the 20th of 
August to the 15th of October, the best 
grade of cabbage plants that has ever been 
shipped in the South during that period. 
They are hardy and can withstand hot 
weather much better than plants grown 
anywhere else. The seeds that these plants 
are grown from are the best to be had. We 
paid twice as much money for these seed as 
we did for seeds planted in the Yonges 
Island sections, The name of the cabbage is 
the Florida Header, and from our experience 
it is the only cabbage that will head any- 
where satisfactorily during the fall and wim 
ter months. We are booking orders now for 
these plants at the following prices f.o.b. 
Horse Shoe, North Carolina: 1,000 to 4,000 @ 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 8,000 @ $1.25 
per thousand; 10,000 and over, $1 per thou- 
sand; but as we have only a limited supply 








for some of the first shipments. Will be 
pleased to furnish information and instruc- 
tions how to grow, upon request. Address, 
Meggett Prod, Co., Yonges Island, S. C. 


CLOVEB 


Bur clover—Machine recleaned $1.25 bush- 
el, Cothran & Link, Abbeville, S. C 


Bur Clover Seed—Small amounts $1.50 the 
bushel delivered; large amounts $1.25. Y. 
Riser, Pomaria, 8S. C. 


Recleaned Bur Clover Seed—$1.35 bushel, 
Freight paid, 10 bushels and over. Shields 
Commissary, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—In any quantity. Good 
stock, price $1.20 per bushel, f.0.b. here, cash, 
All correspondence promptly answered. E. 
D. Sloan, Winnsboro, 8. C, 


Bur Clover Seed—Double screened, good 
sacks, In quantities ten bushels and over 
$1. Less quantities $1.15. Lethe Agricul- 
tural Seminary, Willington, S. C. 


CORN 


We have one thousand bushels of good 
white corn for sale, in lots to suit, either 
shelled or on cob, F, P. Latham, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 





























OATS 


Fulghum winter oats, $1.50 per bushel. 
Ripen three weeks earlier than any other 
oat, thereby enabling you to get another 
crop. John Trotter, Franklin, N. C. 


For Sale—Celebrated Fulghum oats. Re- 
cleaned, absolutely free from smut and nox- 
ion weeds. Early, prolific, heavy, $1.25 per 
bushel. Special price for large quantities, J. 
G. Dean, Dawson, Ga. 


RYE 


Hardy Mountain Grown Seed Rye—$1.10 
per bushel. John Trotter, Franklin, N. C. 


North Georgia home grown rye for sale. 
Price $1.10 per bushel, f. o. b. here. Luther 
Cobb & Co., Culberson, N. C, 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Sale—Crimson clover, rye and full 
line of field seeds, Write for prices. L. R. 
Stricker, Seedsman, Asheville, N. C. ‘ 


























Pedigreed Jersey bull calf, A beauty, 
Fancy Fern and other noted milking strains. 
Also Blue Eyed, White Persian and Siamese 
Kittens, ‘ M. Farrer, Orange, Va. 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand; 25 centg 100. Celery, $2.50 thousand; 
50 cents 100. Special price large lots. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 





Write us what you want in cattle. We 
raise and deal in all kinds of pure-bred cat- 
tle. High-class milk cows a@ specialty. Ad- 
dress, C, R. McIver, Treas., Greensboro- 
Roanoke Cattle Co., Spray, N. C. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNY, 
Baby Chicks—7c and 8c. Johnson Poultry 
Farm, Coulwood, Va. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed — Single Comb 
Brown Leghorn pullets 75c. W. A. Sykes, 
Hobbsville, N. C. 














Write-for Prices—New crop Crimson, Red, 
Sapling, Bur, Japan clover, turnip, rape, cab- 
bage, collard, kale, mustard seeds. Dur- 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C, 





Want to Buy—Bur clover seed in the bur, 
crimson clover, rye, vetch, barley, rape, and 
all other seeds for fall planting. Russell- 
Walker Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn, 


Cold Storage Sweet Potatoes—July-August 
planting, Maine Cobblers $3.75 barrel; 
Southern Wonder, or 30 to 1, $4. Cabbage 
plants— All Head, Drumhead voy, Sure 
Head, Flat Dutch. By express, 500 75c; 1,000 
$1.26. By mail 40c per 100. Norfolk Plant 





we will advise you to place your orders now’ 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Bargain — 400 Acres of Land, John T.- 
Dennis, Meda, Ga. 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. Av 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Three farms, water-power and store, 
dress, Farmer, Dimmette, N. C. 


Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida, 


Two Horse Farm for Sale—Half mile from 
Norwood, For further particulars address, 
Box 135, Norwood, N. C. : 


46%-Acre Farm for Sale—Near Hickory, 
Grove, S. C, Well improved, , Apply to R, B. 
Dagnall, Hickory Grove, S. C. 


For Sale—200-acre farm; 75 cleared. Good 
two-story, 6-room dwelling. Terms easy. 
Jas, S. Rhodes, Williamston, N. C. 


Twenty-acre Poultry and Truck Farm-—4 
Mile from courthouse. Good buildings, some 
fruit. Price $500. Terms if necessary. Cs 
W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga, 


For Sale—107 acres, on public road, school 
on place, 6-room dwelling, 2 tenants houses, 
land level, high state of cultivation, healthy, 
good neighborhood. Price $30 per acre. 
Easy terms. J. E, Ashmore, McCormick, 8, C. 


Farm for Sale—120 acres in Abbeville Co., 
‘one mile from R, R., two miles to station, 3 
miles from two towns, Good land, good 
houses, good barn, two pastures, hog and 











Ad- 























cattle, plenty, of water and wood. $35 an 
acte % M. Latimer, F. & M. Bank, Andér- 
son, 8. C. 





Sampson County Farm for Sale—775 acres 
about 200 acres cleared, watered by overs 
flowing wells. One 6-room and one 4-roont 
dwellings and some outbuildings. $20 pen 
acre, half cash, balance suit the buyer, Fon 
more particulars address, J. E, Craft, Déle 
way, N. C. 


Bargain, For Quick Sale—160 aores of 
best orange land, near Miami, Florida, Wilk 
cut twelve thousand feet of good yellow pine 
lumber per acre, (5) acreg set to fruit trees 
with seven-room dwelling in grove, all fog 
$100 doliars per acre. Land alone worth thd 
price, without timber or improvements, 
Terms. Write, J. E. Cail, Sylvania, Ga, 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—353: acres, 
three miles from railroad village; good 
buildings; splendid grain, grass and stock 
farm; price $6,000. 900 acres; good build- 
ings; fine grade of land; price $10,000; very 
cheap bargain. Also have number of other 
nice farms. Write today for full particulars. 
Jeffreys, Hester’ & Company, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale—475 acres on public road, 3 miles 
from McCormick, 9-room dwelling and 7—4 
and 5-room tenants’ houses, all practically. 
new. 275 acres in cultivation all fresh land 
that will make a bale of cotton per acre, 
living stream on place. This is one of the 
best farms in western Carolina. Price $30 
per acre,, Easy terms. A, J. Davis, Troy, 
South Carolina, 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mil} 
in the world, Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest, 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town, 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments, 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. Cs 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La, 


WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
’ Advertising Pay ? 


aclean, well-edited, high- 
Because 2\<: farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain come 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
ison the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
hie weres and close a trade. 





























Company, 521 Maryland Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 
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Least scans Cost 


This ariil opens the furrow, lays 

the seed at the very bottom and 

then covers it. 

it Romer the fertilizer that brings 
the big profit making crop. 


The Peoria 
Union Drill 


Covers All Seed 
and Fertilizer 


It combines the Gaaie « dise shoe drill with an 
accurate fertilizer t Dise cuts trash and 
_hard nd and oo ‘the furrow “eed 
fertilizer are dropped in a @ pac ked seed bed 
and then covered. 


No matter what drill are now using, it 
you crop pi profits 


aa will wt OE Sein you in i 
Union. 


ond of the increased yield it_can an being 
you—the assurance of a wees? barvest, 
Let us te:! you more about j 


Write today for catalog. PP 
Peoria Drill & Seeder Co, 
1800 N. Perry St. 





ve fruits and vegetables 
that would waste, provide for 
the family and sell at good 
prices any ime. 


THE FAVORITE 
HOME CANNER 
egy built of best mater- 


=) 
ing. 
ae Metal Shingles. urcTHE © 
RODUCTS CO., Box S10, Wilesington 


SILO $73 








“JONES 
50-TON 


25 Ton $59.00 60 Ton $83.00 
75 Ton $95.00 95 Ton $112.00 
Freight Prepaid. 


Mechanical inventions make founda- 
tion unnecessary. Stronger, better, 
eater, than Silos hago three. times 
sFolte met 
STORM PROOF: Easily. quickly 
erected, ly endorsed by users, 
. 


Shipped from 
‘Write for illustrated literature. 
‘ §.L. JONES MFG. CO. 
445 New England Bullding 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Good Farmers Want Good Seed! 


We offer any of the following standard 
varieties of TURNIP SEE (new crop), 
namely: Early Flat Dutch, Early Purple Top, 
Early Cowhorn, Red Top Globe, Mammoth 
Globe, Large White Norfolk, Southern Prize 
(for salad), Seven Top (for salad), Improved 
Rutabaga and Yellow Aberdeen, 

Prices as Follows: 1 ounce, 5c; % pound, 
1bc; % pound, 25c; 1. pound to 10 pounds, 
40c pound. Postage prepaid, 


SCOTT SEED CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


N, B.—Write us for prices on Crimson and 
Red Clover Seed and Grass Seed, 











For 25c. I willsend you postpaid one 
ounce each of my best Turnips—7 ounces, ail 
different, in beautiful atorape packets, for 
25c. delivered at a postoffi 
5,000 of sieen collections sold last year Free—A 
copy of my 48 pave Illustrated Seed Catalogue, a cor- 
rect, guide for fall planting. Send 25c. to-day. 
CHRIS REUTER, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Runs on Alcohol 


at cost of less than 34 cent an hour, 
anywhere without electri . ity, 
rincs or batteries. Superb con- 
ction. 12 inch blades. Agusta 
ble roller bearing. Reliabi A 
proved comfort. ompt delivery. 
Keep Cool 
Write for prices and free circular. 
Lake Breeze 











‘or, 
116 N. Seleeae St., Chicago. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 
three years, $2; five years, $38. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 








INUCULATING FOR LEGUMES 


feminine 


What Inoculation Is and How It Is 
Done 


(COimsit ° bacteria. or “germs”— 
small one-celled plants—live on 
or in the roots of the large group 
of pod-bearing plants known as le- 
gumes. The entrance of these bacte- 
ria into the roots of the legumes 
through the root hairs causes nod- 
ules, tubercles, enlargements, or tu- 
mors on the roots. 

Now, these bacteria living in the 
nodules on the roots of the legumes 
are able to take nitrogen from the air 
that fills the spaces between the soil 
particles. This nitrogen taken up by 
the bacteria becomes available for 
the use of the growing legumes. That 
is, the bacteria, in return for a home 
on the roots of the legumes, furnish 
the legumes nitrogen for use in their 
growth and development. Some of the 
nitrogen taken out of the soil air is 
no doubt turned back direct into the 
soil when the nodules decay or break 
down, as they do when the legume 
nears maturity; but much the greater 
part is. probably used by the growing 
legume and only benefits the soil 
when the legume is plowed under or 
in some other way returned to the 
soil. 


It Pays to Inoculate 


ECAUSE some have sown a le- 
gume for the first time without in- 














This 





Plant--Forage Crops, 


Thereby improving your soil, getting a first-class hay, or grain 
crop, and furnishing green feed, or grazing the entire winter. 


Plant Crimson Clover, Red Clover, Bur Clover, 
Alfalfa, Rape, Rye, Oats, Barley, Wheat, and 
the various Grasses adapted to our climate. 


We comply with both Federal and State Seed laws. Be sure to get our 
prices before you place your order. We can save you money. 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S. C. 





Fall —— 

















oculation and the nodules have 
shown on the roots it has been often 
thought that this disproved the fact 
that inoculation of the soil or seed is 
generally necessary in sowing any le- 
gume for the first time ona soil. This 
is not the case, however, for very of- 
ten the bacteria are already in the 
soil and if they are not there they 
must in some way get there and form 
nodules on the roots of the plants 
before they will grow well and add 
nitrogen from the air. 

Of course, the soil may sometimes 
algeady contain the right bacteria. 

This may be true if the particular 
legume, or one requiring the same 
bacteria, has grown on the soil dur- 
ing recent years or this legume has 
grown on soil which is higher and 
drains onto the soil in question. If 


‘this legume is fed as a hay and the 


manure put on the land sufficient bac- 
teria may thus be introduced; for 
where stable manure or other fertili- 
zer rich in nitrogen is used the le- 
gume can get along for a longer time 
or with less nitrogen from the air 
and this gives any of the bacteria in 
the soil a longer time in which to 
multiply and supply the needs of the 
legume. These are the only ways in 
which stable manure can take the 
place of inoculation, It may carry 
the bacteria or it may supply nitro- 
gen to the legume until the bacteria 
multiply sufficiently to supply the 
needs of the legumes. Of course, it 
may also make conditions more fav- 
orable in the soil for the bacteria to 
live and increase in numbers, but sta- 
ble manure does not take the place 
of inoculation. If the bacteria are 
not in the soil, or in the stable ma- 
nure applied, the legume will not have 
nodules and will not gather nitrogen 
from the air, and add to the supply of 
that plant food in the soil, 

Since it is rare that any considera- 
ble area—as much as a quarter of an 
acre—of any legume is sown without 
at least a few plants showing nodules 
6n their roots, it is not uncommon in 
practice for the soil to become thor- 
oughly inoculated if a certain legume 
is sown two or three times on ‘the 
same soil in as many succeeding years. 
It is a well known fact that the bac- 
teria can live for several years in the 
soil in the absence of their respective 
legumes if the soil conditions are 
right, and it is probable that they may 
also multiply in the soil as well as in 
the nodules on the roots of the le- 
gumes, 

But we must not forget the fact 
that if the bacteria are not already in, 
the soil they must get there before 
the- legume will succeed, and since 





most soils that have not grown a cer- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The oidest, the largest, the best machine shops in the Carolinas makes an important 


announcement of a change in its policy in North Carolina territory. 


This change _re- 


lates to the manner of distributing its products and is made in the interest of improved 


service, especially in the line of its cotton 


gin machinery. Hereafter the sale of its 


cotton gin machinery, engines, boilers and saw mills will be made through the Com- 
pany’s own salesmen direct from the factory to the user, and all orders must pass the 


inspection of its Engineering Department, 


This Company also wishes to announce that it has brought out recent improvements 
and made advances that will appeal to any practical user of Tage $e Among these 


is a new ginning machine—not merely a cotton gin, but a solidly bui 


durable tool, We are getting away from the 


t, substantial and 
old gin construction in all lines, ~ 


Let it also be borne in mind that we are the biggest builders of power equipment in 
the Southern States, having more steam engines in use than any other factory. We 
make the gins and the saw mills and the engines to drive them, and have the largest 


stock of boilers carried in the Carolinas, 


LIDDELL COMPANY, J. L. Chambers, Pres’t, Charlotte, N. C. 





tain legume or class of legumes are 
likely not to contain the right bac- 
teria in sufficient numbers it is safest 
and usually absolutely necessary to 
inoculate the soil for the best results 
whenever a legume is sown on land 
for the first time, unless the legume 
grows quite generally on the farm of 
close by. 

It is well known that the bacteria 
that live on the roots of one class of 
legumes do not necessarily or usually 
prove able to live on the roots of cer- 
tain other legumes. 

For the convenience of our readers 
we are making the following groups. 
Any one legume in a group will, if it 
has nodules on its roots, inoculate for 
any other legume in the same group, 
but so far as we know for no legume 
in any other group: 


Group 1—Red clover, crimson clover, alsike 
clover, white clover, hop clover. 


Group 2—Alfalfa, bur clover, sweet clover~ 


or melilotus, 

Group 8—Vetches, Canadian field. peas, gar- 
den peas. 

Group 4—Cowpes, 

Group 5—Soy bean. 

Group 6—Velvet bean, 

Group 7—Lespedeza or Japan clover. 

Group 8—Beggarweed, 


Methods of Inoculating the Soil 


HE soil may be inoculated in a 

variety of ways. Probably the 
best method is to obtain soil from a 
field where the legume in use has 
been successfully grown and scatter 
this over the well prepared seedbed 
where the legume is to be sown and 
harrow in at once. A quantity: rang- 
ing from 200 to 2,000 pounds of soil 
may be applied per acre according to 
the ease with which the inoculated 
soil canbe obtained. The moist soil 
taken at a depth of two or three 
inches should be put out without be- 
ing exposed for long to either sun- 
light or drying. 

The objections to this are that 
weeds, soil diseases, and insect ene- 
mies may be introduced and the cost 
is too great when soil near at hand 
is not available. When the distance 
or scarcity of inoculated soil makes 
a free use of it impracticable, then the 
seed ‘may be inoculated by mixing a 
small quantity of soil with the seed, or 
by mixing a small quantity of soil 
with water, wetting the seed with 
this muddy water and drying and 
sowing the seed at once. 

Commercial houses have perfected 
methods of sending out cultures of 
these bacteria for inoculating seed 
and soil, that prove very satisfactory 
in most cases where other conditions 
for the growth of the legume are 
suitable, 





Your Education Special is the best thing 
have ever read on the subject of educa- 
tion.— Miss N,. F. Saffell, Kodak, Tenn. 


Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘*How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits,’’ * 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers, 

“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation, 


“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, may not mis- 
take its meaning. 


“Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways’ ane be 
there goes the ardent ambiti 
take some coéperative mo 


Eood _ AY for the 
li 


the community in which he 
Get a Co; 4. 
as oy. ha seed 256 pages, cloth 


$1.50 
With The Progressive Farmer one 
DOE. 006 66.6.8 08 be coke one ctcase Obs $2 





Free copy for seven new 25-cent sub- 
scriptions, 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


. SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now, 











PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
WRITE LEGHORN PULLETS AND COCKERELS 


POR SALE. Skeeon’s Bi Laying Strain. 

= oe altny birds, country raised, three months old, in 
i in lots of 8 or more deli d I Sagres ghee, tears 

eac! vered ate office, 

Wri ite enclosing remittance on above te 

J. L. Bi Mer. & & Western Farm, iver, Vas 


Percheron Stallion 


The undersigned has for sale the yearling 
Percheron —o ” 


a, Recorded Number 113461 in 
Percheron Society of America. 


Tie colt is sired by on, out of Her- 
mine, an imported m: Pag, Bh is one of 
the spomtent tives in A America and Cornsilk’s 
half-sisters won the Futurity Prize at the 1918 
International Stock Show. 

This offers a pes opportunity to buy a 
youn hy stallion whose blood lines cannot be 
excel 


Lindsey Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
































Kentu 

Saddle 
Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
and Colts. 15 to 20 per ct. 


off on ev: horse 





on FARMS, Box 436, aoe Ky. 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS: [= ¢iex 


yearling Shropshire rams, all conttontl 
good individuals Will make special sae 


° Charleston, Ill. 
‘When writing to advertisers, say: 








“I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro 





sres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the mare apd 
of all advertising it carries,” . 
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Readers fr thre Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida shoutd 
always address their fefters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. €. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





N CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
Stries, we offer cach week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue. and $1 for 
each of the three next best fetters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
prize letters are wanted, to- 
@ether with the dates by which they 
Ghould be maifed us: 


Subjeet—Selecting Seed Corn, Seed Cotton, 
ete., for Next Year’s anting. Mail 
articles by August 18. 


Maif articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


¢€ also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 


Paint, Lights and Waterworks— 
August. 21. 


Tenant Farmers—September 11. 


For these specials we offer a.cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter receiv- 
ed from a farmer subscriber, $5 for 
the second best letter, and $3 for the 
third best, and regular space rates for 
all other articles we publish. For 
these specials articles should be mail. 
ed at least two weeks before date of 
issue—preferably three weeks. 








Rid Your Stock of fhe Fly Pest 








Govetnment reports prove stock when annoyed by flies 
and tormented by ticks and other biting insects, are so 
deereased in vitality as to show positive losses in their 
working value. Horses and mules do far less work and 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less milk. 

Safe-guard your stock against disease. Shepard’s 
Ply Geard & Vet 


from all biting insects—horse flies, dog flies, 
mosquitos, ticks, ete, Splendid for treatment of sore 
backs, galls, scratches, chafing, etc. Don’t wait, get it 
oday from your dealer. 
ttiow cheerfully sent on request. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
_Shepard’s Chemicaf Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. €. 


Linfment is positive pro- 


Price 25c. Further informa- 











blank, which please use. 


| indicate it in the following blank: 





IF IF ISN’T RIGHT—TELL US AND WE WILL 
MAKE IT SO 





H, im any respect, we have made any mistake in dealing with you or 
your neighbor, we want fo know it, and to this end we attach a complaint 


(1) If we have your tiame or postoffiee wrong on our mailing list, please 


The Progressive Farmer has my name and address as follows: 


Name Address___- 
It should be: : 
Name___-- Address ie: 








No. I comes to: 


(2) If you are receiving fwo copies of The Progressive Farmer and 
do riot want fo pay for but one, please look at the labels and tell us 
exactly to what initials, name and postoffice each goes, as follows: 








Name. Address 
No. 2. comes to: 
Narie _..Address 


(3) If you tows any neighbors or friends who have had any trouble 
about any subscription or other business matter with The Progressive 
Farmer, please give us their names and addresses, so we can write them 








and straighten the matter out. 
Name._- Bh. Address. 
TI ite ates icieasnis ocieal Address 

















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertise 


tng it carries.’” 





What Is Justice Between White Man 
and Black? 





(Continued from page 13, this issue) 
scale of living, clothing and housing 
that the respectable white farmer and 
his family doing the same character 
of work cannot meet. 

Second, a social advantage in that 
wher Negroes move into a white 


neighborhood, or begin to outttumber | 


the whites in a neighborhood, or be- 
come of bad character, the whites 
may be forced to move away because 
there is no longer an adequate white 
social fife, or adequately supported 
white schools and churches, or else 
for the greater security of white 
farmers’ wives and daughters. 

I know how it was afd yet is in 
my old home neighborhood. My own 
father in his ofd age was forced to 
leave his lifelong home and the home 
of his father before him, simply be- 
cause the crowding in ‘of Negroes 
around us made the place unsatisfac- 
tory for reasons both of family pro- 
tection and of neighborly social life. 
An excellent white man and his wife 
who were my tenants on the same 
place three years ago left for the 
same reason. A cousin who has built 
on the same farm fears that the same 
forces will cause him to move. If I 
had to sell the placg it. would not 
bring half what it would have brought 
if it were in a thrifty white neighbor- 
hood. 

& 


Which Is the Handicapped Race? 


ET me repeat therefore that while 

as God knows my heart I believe 
in being just to the Negro, I also be- 
lieve—and here is the thought that I 
fear has never occurred to thousands 
of earnest, sincere, well-méaning 
students of the problem—I also be- 
lieve in beitig just to the laboring 
white man whose ancestors through 
centuries of toil and aspiration and 
discipline have wrought out the civil- 
ization which we enjoy—the civiliaa- 
tion to which the Negro, moreover, 
owes the very peace, safety and pros~ 
perity he enjoys. 

And I tell you to-night, my friends, 
with all the earnestness of ty soul, 
that present conditions in the South 
are not just to the laboring white 
man—that the working white farmer 


hasn’t an equal chance with the Ne- | 


gro in the struggle for future control 
of the rural South. I tell you that 
while I know that here and there in- 
dividual Negroes are treated with ir- 
justicehideous injustice that reacts 
to our own hurt—yet considered as 
a tace the really disadvantaged and 
handicapped man in the South today 
is not tke Negro—tot the Negro who, 
but yesterday in African barbarism, 
is now becoming heir to the most ad- 
vanced civilization in the most favor- 
ed portion of the whole earth; not 
the Negro, who as a matter of fact, 
is the best off, the most advantage- 
ously situated non-white mam in the 
whole world today. ‘And better off 
even, according to Booker Washing- 
ton’s own statement, than the less 
favored laboring men of our own race 
in Europe. Consider the Chinese, in- 
finitely the Negro’s superior, with a 
civilization, @ literature, a religion, 
a government, sciencé, inventions, and 
a social order, that are yet the admir- 
ation of alt thoughtful people; con- 
sider the Hindus, equalling the Chi- 
nesé in many réspects and excelling 
them in philosophy and literary gen-~ 
ius—and yet when I was on the other 
side of the world I found the Chinese 
and Hindu getting tem cents a day 
where the American Negro, whose 
race has made no important contribu- 
tion to civilization, has made no great 
achievement in science, government 
or religion, makes ten times ten cents 
a day solely by reason of contact 
with the white man’s own opulent civ- 
ilization. And furthermore by reason 
ot his very inferiority, in the matter 
of lower living standards, this Amer- 
ican Negro is now able to outdo the 
white man in getting possession of 
the land, the ultimate source of all 
wealth, 

(Concluded next week) 
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KIRBY SEED COMPANY, 
GAFFNEY, S. Cc. 


August 1, 1915. 


Our seéd are all High grade, and. selected 
from bést stocks obtainable, All seed sold 
by us will meet with requirements of atty 
State law. Prices subject Pog apes fluctu- 
ations» F. 0. B. Gafftiey, S. C. 


RED CLOVER 


Less than Per 
“ 25 Ibs, Busheél 
Virginia standard, 98 per 
CGMt pure’. si... cxwews 15e $8.40 
Choice, 99 per cent pure. 16c 8.75 
Pancy recleaned, $9.% per 
cent pufe ....604.. soca, 386 9.00 
CRIMSON CLOVER ‘ 
Less than Per 
. 26 Ibs. *Bustél 
SS a Eee Pee ada cara See 11%Cc $ 6.56 
Fancy recleaned ........ 16%c 6.85 
White Blooming ......... lie 5.99 
Alsike Clover ...i....... 17c¢ 8.96 
White Clover ........... 50¢c 30.00 
Sweet Clover, yellow 
Blooming ..........0045 17.06 ° 
Sweet Clover, white bloom- : 
NS ives owes os Cre 400 22.06 
ALFALFA 
shinies Dry Land Alfalfa, Non-Irrigated 
Less than Per 
10 Ibs. Busftiel 
Choicé, 98% per cent pure 20c¢ $11.50 . 
Fancy, 99% per cent pure 22c 12.56 
BUR CLOVER 
Per Bur, 
Screened and cleaned, S. C. grown.. $1,26 


Uncleaned 


RAPE SEED 
Dwarf Essex, 99 per cent pure,— 
Pound, 10¢; tem pounds and over, 9o TH 
VETCH 
Hairy Winter Vetch, 99 per cent purée 
Pound, 48¢; ten pounds and over, 16¢ IB, 


SEED RYE 
Per Bus. 
North Carolina Seed Rye ........ soe $1.26 
Virginia: Hye... 6. cece cece BS oo ia ae « 4,26 
Azruzzi Rye (general crop .......... 2.36 
Abruzzi Rye (pedigree@) ..+.......4. 2.50 


SEED BARLEY 
New Crop $1.35 per pushet 


ONION SETS (For Fall hag 
tides ~ Per Peck Bus, 
0 65¢ 


a ee ay 


Prize Taker o¢ 69 
Giant Gibratter «. We 85¢ 2.75 
Yellow Potato . 15e s5e¢ 2.95 
White Pearl ..... 10¢ 65¢ (2.606 
White Bermudas... 16c 65c 2.60 
Red Bermudas’... 16¢ 65¢ 2.06 


PERMANENT PASTURE MIXTURE 


Oe IOS. eee e ees 00 cus awTere 18c Whe 
bh. EO Ae eae pam servudece 18c We 
LAWN GRASS 

ae * Evergreen for Southern cli- ‘ 
265k OBE Oe Lsiews Mes o gate & c The 
shady” Nook for Southern climate... 25¢° Me 


GRASS SEED 
Per tb. Per Bus, 
Timothy, 99 per cert pure. 09¢c $3.56 
eer — Grass, 80 per 
cent 
sae “Grass, 95 per cent 


Tail "otow Oat Grass, 95 


1.50 
2.50 


per cen€ puFe ..v+..6.05.. 17e 
Herds — 95 per cent 
) i es fe eee a eee 25¢ 
Perennial Rye Grass, 98% 
per cent Pure sieseciovees 10¢ 
Italian Rye Grass, 97% per 
CONt PUTS 2c cscssevccoede 07¢ 
Sey Feseue, 95 per cent 
MIRE R ERR E REA 12¢ 
Bertitada Grass, 98% per 
CORE POEY oo isicc ce vev coc 40¢ 
JoOnNsonw Grass ...-. cee eeees eee 
ies oyna 94% per cent «“ 
SUNT COTTE dato e 
Natal  dutien vrecctne diinve ere 75c 


Grourtd Limestorfe for agriculturaft pure 
poses, $1.25 per ton f.6.b. Knoxville, Terin., 
thirty (30) tons per car. 


Write for our prices on seed oats and seed 
wheat, 


Kirby Seed Company, 


GAFFNEY, S. C. 


CIDER MILL 


Special values in high-grade Hand Cider ond 
Wine Mills, Our “J Junior” is } powerfully buil 
with heavy hardwood fram 

presse screw of an ow qualt, oe 


6 cut 
suas the 4 


fen acit oe Ties 
i. urea 11.40 
ee oan Leger yee ie freneht om lone 


THE SPOTLESS €O.s 
The South’s Mail Grder House 
875 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 


We have 2 few counties in almost every ff 
Southern State open for the sale of fruit ; 
trees and other lines of nursery ‘stock. 
Our terms are very liberal, our stock 
first - class, and our dealings can be 
vouched for by the editor of this paper. 

Farmers who have their crops laid by cant 
pick up some real money by 4 little extra 
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work. 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO.,} 
Box 106, POMONA, N. C. 

















Save your papers and get a binder, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Boys, Do You Know These Clovers? 


igen following descriptions of the 
: commoner clovers ought to enable 
any bright farm boy to tell one kind 
om another. If you are in doubt, 
ask your father or your demonstra- 
‘tion agent. It would be a good idea 
to have in every school-house speci- 
-mens of all legume crops and of all 
the common weeds and wild flowers, 
each properly labeled. The following 
are the descriptions of the clovers: 


Bur Clover—Grows in winter and early 
spring, dying in May. Leaves usually have 
dark spot in center; flowers yellow and 
borne in small clusters; has curled seed pod 
with curved prickles. 

Black Medic—Related to bur clover, meli- 
lotus, and alfaifa; no marks on leaves; ap- 
parently grows best on lime lands; flowers 
yellow and borne in dense clusters on ‘heads; 
seed ripen in May, and plant may be iden- 
tified by black pod around seed. 

Hop Clover—A small annual true clover; 
plant and flowers similar to black medic, 
but seed covered by brown husk instead of 
black, 

White or Duteh Clover—A true clover; 
flowers white, with sometimes trace of pink; 
flowers borne on head about size of end of 
finger; has characteristic white markings on 
leaflets. 

Carolina Clover—A true clover, dying and 
reseeding itself each year; flowers similar to 
white or Dutch .clover, but smaller, and turn 
brown, ripening seed in May; leaves unmark- 
ead; found very commonly in old fields in 
many parts of the South, 

Crimson Clover—Another true clover that 
makes seed and dies in early spring; flowers 
a deep crimson and from one to two inches 
long, with diameter of perhaps one-half 
inch; leaves somewhat fuzzy. 


Buffalo Clover—Still another annual true 
clover; flowers crimson or scarlet, borne in 
button-like heads on long stems; turn deep 
brown on ripening seed in May; leaves have 
pale markings similar to red clover. 

Alsike Clover—A true clover that is @ 
perennial; flowers pale pink in color—appar- 
ently a cross between red and crimson clo- 
ver; leaves without markings. 

Red Clover—A biennial true clover; flow- 
ers pink, and borne in heads; leaves large 
and have white markings; this clover is 
fond of lime land. 

Alfalfa—Related to melilotus, 
and black medic; flowers deep purple and 
borne in clusters; perennial; leaves narrow 
and unmarked; does best on lime soils, 

Melilotus (white)—Related to aifalfa, bur 
clover, and black medic; biennial, with white 
flowers borne on stém; grows as high as four 
or five feet; leaves notched on margins; does 
best on lime soils, 

Melilotus (yellow)—Similar to white meli- 
lotus, but smaller, and has yellow bloom; 
seldom found except in lime land. 

Hairy Vetch—An annual 
somewhat vine-like stem; 
ple, blooming and 
leaves hairy. 


bur clover 


legume, with 
flowers deep pur- 
making seed in May; 


Of course, our Progressive Farmer 
boys understand that the word “an- 
nual” in the foregoing means that the 
plant lives one year; the word “bien- 
nial’ means that it lives two years; 
while the word “perennial” means 
that it lives more than two years, or 
from year to year. 


Talks to Our Club Boys 


Mr. Barton Tells the Boys How Clov- 
ers and Vetch Will Help Them 
Make Big Corn Crops 
My Dear Boys: 
OW is the time to begin next 
year’s corn crop. The first step 
is the sowing ot a cover crop to grow 
during the fall and winter This, if 
Clover or vetch be sown, will not only 
- keep the soil from washing, but when 
turned the following spring will add 
Nitrogen and humus to the soil and 
‘unlock some phosphate and potash in 
the soil for use by your corn plants. 
3 Such treatment adds both fertility 
© and ability to the soil, Remember 
® that the humus is worth as much as 
> the fertility, because it gives the soil 
ability to use its fertility to the best 
advantage. Moisture is the limiting 
factor in corn production, and a car- 
load of fertilizer per acre will not 
Give good results during a drouth. 
They nearly always come when corn 
"Weeds the most food’and water. This 
Needed moiSture can largely be sup- 
Plied by turning under winter cover 
©erops in spring to supply the soil with 
#umus, which absorbs and holds mois- 
te for use during such “dry spells.” 
A heavy crop of vetch or clover 
pwill add to the soil from $10 to $15 
Worth of nitrogen, about two-thirds 
ea which comes from the air, which is 
bur-fifths nitrogen. 











The air is nature’s warehouse for 
nitrogen, and the legumes (vetch, 
clover, peas, beans, etc.) are the keys 
to the warehouse. The clay soils are 
nature’s warehouse for potash (some 
soils have plenty of phosphate also), 
and humus, rotting “trash’—is the 
key to this warehouse. Don’t think, 
however, that one dose of “trash” or 
one cover crop turned under will heal 
your sick soil, any more than one 
dose of médicine will cure a long 
standing case of sickness. The great- 
er portion of our Southern soils has 
been robbed of humus and natural 
fertility, or has had such fertility 
locked up so plants can’t use it. This 
has been done by single cropping, 
largely with cotton, until we are 
forced to buy food in the form of 
commercial fertilizers to feed our 
plants, instead of permitting them to 
use what nature would furnish if al- 
lowed. 

We shall probably always use acid 
phosphate and some potash on the 
majority of Southern soils, but there 
is no excuse for buying nitrogen, 
which costs about one-half of all our 
fertilizer bills. It can be got from 
the air for every acre in the South, 
and got in the winter when land is 
doing nothing but wasting such fer- 
tility. 

A few dollars now for clover or 
vetch seed for each acre will mean 
many more dollars saved next spring 
in fertilizers and many more next fall 
when corn is gathered. You can’t af- 
ford not to sow vetch or clover in 
September or early October. 

Hairy vetch is the best variety of 
vetch to sow, for it stands winter 
freezes better and makes a larger 
growth than other varieties. Unless 
your land has successfully grown 
vetch or Canada field peas in recent 
years, it will be necessary for you to 
inoculate for vetch. Soil from where 
vetch, Canada field peas or garden 
peas have successfully grown should 
be used as the best source of inocula- 
tion. Remove the first inch of top 
soil and take the next four or five 
inches of soil. Saturate the vetch 
seed with a solution of water and 
molasses mixed in equal parts, and 
stir in all the inoculated soil the seed 
will hold, and sow while wet, cover- 
ing immediately before sunlight kills 
the bacteria. 

Crimson clover should be inocu- 
lated in like manner, except that you 
get inoculated soil from crimson 
clover, red clover, little white clover, 
or alsike clover fields 

Sow 25 to 30 pounds of hairy vetch 
per acre and one-half to three- 
fourths of a bushel of Italian rye. 
When sown alone, use 30 to 40 pounds 
of seed. 

Sow 12 to 15 pounds of crimson 
clover seed and one-half to three- 
fourths bushel of Italian rye. When 
sown alone, use 20 pounds of crimson 
clover seed per acre. 

Sow in September or early October 
and cover clover seed only about one- 
fourth to one-half inch deep. 

W H. BARTON. 


Good | English 


Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds, In- 
spector of English, Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools, Published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer by special arrangement. 














Lesson VI, 
LAY SET RAISE 

HE three verbs, lay, set, and raise, 

cause a great deal of trouble 
by coming into our speech when they 
are not wanted. They are transitive 
verbs; that is, they take effect on 
some object. They are correctly 
used in the following sentences. Lay 
your work aside. Lay your wraps on 
the bed. Set the glasses on the tray. 
Set the dishes on the shelf. Raise 
your arms slowly. Raise your head a 
trifle. Notice that in each case some- 
one is asked to lay something down, 
to set something aside, to raise some- 
thing up. These verbs should never 


be used in the present tense without 
this something, which they are to act 
upon. It is WRONG to say Lay 
down, Rover. I sometimes tell my 
students that dogs and roosters don’t 
lay. Dogs lie down and roosters sit 
on the fence. 


Keep lay, set and raise, and their 
past tenses—laid, sat and raised—out 
of your speech until you need them; 
and remember: You need them very 
seldom. It is only when you want to 
speak of setting something, laying 
something, or raising something that 
you need these verbs. 


There is a very troublesome point 
in the use of lay, which we shall take 
up in our next lesson; but at this | 
time, keep these forms in mind: Lay | 
your books aside. They laid their 
beoks aside. He laid his coat on top 
of mine. He laid his head on the pil- 
low. He set the table. He always 
sets the table for his mother. He 
raised a good crop of wheat. 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 

















INOCULATE WITH PURE, TEST- 
ED CULTURES 


THE importance and economic value of in- 

oculating clovers, vetches and other le- 
gume crops with nitrogen-fixing bacteria is 
now quite generally realized and accepted 
by the farmers of the South. The question 
still open in the minds of some is “how to 
inoculate”. 

The soil transfer method is troublesome; 
it is expensive, on account of the labor ne- 
cessary to haul and scatter the soil, even if 
the soil is close at hand, and it is dangerous, 
because of the possibility of introducing with 
the soil harmful weeds and plant diseases, 
For these reasons, the appearance on the 
market of pure cultures of nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria, made by reliable firms, 
welcomed, 

The purchase cost of the pure cultures is 
low; they are easy to use, being applied to 
the seed before planting, so that there is 
practically no expense for labor; the inocu- 
lation is more uniform, since by this method 
the bacteria are brought into direct con- 
tact with all the seeds, and, if the cultures 
are pure, all danger of bringing disease or 
weeds to your field is avoided. 

The important caution necessary with this 
method is to use nothing but a pure, tested 
culture of nitrogen-fixing bacteria, prepared 
and guaranteed by a reliable firm, A _ poor, 
contaminated or dead culture is worse than 
none, 


has been 


Write to our advertisers or see your dealer. 
They have the best commercial cultures. 











DON’T. SAY THOROUGHBRED 


D*: Butler has often said that the term 

“thoroughbred” applied to anything ex- | 
cept a distinct breed of horses known as 
“Thoroughbreds” is incorrect. Just as Per- 
cherons, Shires, and Clydesdales are a dis- 
tinct breed—just so is the Thoroughbred a 
distinct breed. It’s the old “running” race 
horse—not the trotter or pacer, 

We get advertisements very often offering 
for sale ‘‘thoroughbred’’ Berkshires, Here- 
fords, White Leghorns, cotton seed and Bel- 
gian hares. 


“Cut Price’ 
Roofing 


means 


ing and building papers. You can save only a 
few dollars on a cheap roof, but 

is always least expensive in the_end. 

from your local dealers. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


‘ t 
eae urers of Roofing 


Cincinnati Minneapolis Kansas City 
Atlanta Houston Londofi Hamburg Sydney 








Smooth Potatoes 


are assured to every farmer if 
he rids his seed of infection by 
using the destroyer of Potato 
Scab and Black Leg— 


‘oe Farmers 


Fi § 
Be on your guard. Potato Scab, 
fungus and — Leg a once 
in the groun: ‘or many 
years. The U.S. Bep't of Agn- 
culture recommends the use of clean 
seedsdisinfected with Formaldehyde 
to prevent spread of potato diseases 
and smuts of grain, etc. Formalde- 
hyde in pound bottles at your dealer, 
35 cents. New big Hand Book sent 


free. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William Street, New York 3 











‘ 











When such an advertisement comes in we 
change the word ‘thoroughbred’ to “pure- | 
bred.” : | 

Try to remember this in writing letters to | 
your customers or in talking about livestock. 
Expert livestock men are apt to think the 
man who uses incorrect terms of this kind 
is not on to his job. 

If your letter heads and Hterature carry 
this word “thoroughbred,” have the printer 
change it when you get a new supply. 





GOOD CORN SHELLERS 
ECENTLY, we have had lots of inquiries 
for the best corn shellers made. 

The following manufacturers have adver- 
tised corn shellers with us for years: 
Deere & Mansur Co., Moline, Ill. 


Emerson-Brantingham Co,, 818 Iron St., 
Rockford, Ill. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., 666, York, Pa. 

Hench & Dromgold Co., York, Pa. 

A. H. Patch, Clarksvtte, Tenn. 

Rawlings Implement Co., Dept. D., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Red Chief Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Tell them we told you to ask, and they 
will send you catalogs, literature and the 
name of your local dealer, 





FO’C’S’LE HUMOR 

“What is a man-of-war?” 
to his class, 

“A cruiser,”’ 


said a teacher 


was the prompt reply. 
“What makes it go?” 

“Its screw, sir.”’ 

“What goes with it?” 

‘ 





‘Its crew, sir.’’—Sailor’s Magazine. 


The paint that lasts is the 
paint that weather cannot 
penetrate. 


Zinc 


in paint keepsthe weather 
out. The best prepared 
paints contain Zinc. 


Send for listof manufacturers who make 
a paints and our booklet, “Your 
ove.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 469, 55 Wall Street, New York 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been lovking for for 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘It will meet every demand,”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
88free. Moger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 


Morristown, Tenn. 
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Best of a Long Line 
of Blue Ribbon Cars 


Hupmobile history is like the blue ribbon pedigree of finely bred 
farm stock. 


It will stand the same close inspection because there has never 
been an inferior Hupmobile. 


The stock raiser breeds quality into the strain—we build it into 
the car. 


His process is somewhat hazardous and uncertain—ours is cer- 
tain, positive and evolutionary. 


We began with a clear-cut idea of the kind of a car we wanted 
to build. 


We wanted all around efficiency first; and having gotten that, we 
wanted the Hupmobile to be celebrated for its sturdiness, long 
life, comfort and economy. 


We built these four qualities into the first Hupmobile—the “20”, 
which won a reputation the world over for complete satisfac- 
tion at low cost. 


But we wanted the strain of staunchness and stamina to be still 
more pronounced—and we got it in the “32”, which surpassed 
the “20” for low record repair costs in the hardest kind of 
service. 

We continued these traits in last year’s model, and brought its 
comfort, luxury and size up to a point unusual in a car of its 
class. 


The combination is now complete; and has been carried farther 
than ever in the 1916 model. 


The new car is better than those Hupmobiles that have been 
favorites on thousands of farms—the best we have ever pro- 
duced. 


It far excels in real merit, we believe, any other car of similar 
price and more than holds its own with those selling consider- 
ably higher. 


Literally, this new Hupmobile is worth $200 more than last year’s 
car, because of improvements made in quality, design, con- 
struction and equipment. Yet its price is $115 lower. 


The 1915 Hupmobile was considered to be most comfortable and 
easy riding. The new model is even more comfortable, and 
rides with even greater ease. 


_Its upholstery is better, its cushions deeper and softer, made of 


real leather, genuine curled hair and the most expensive coiled 
spring we can buy. 


The motor is 20 per cent more powerful, yet fully up to the Hup- 
mobile economy mark, 


Tires are 10 per cent oversize in relation to weight—which means 
longer tire wear and easier riding. 


Tungsten steel valves, 16-plate disc clutch, bronze shell motor 
bearings, spiral bevel gears in rear axle, nickel steel axle shafts, 
vanadium steel mainleaf in springs, tubular propellor shaft, 
Bijur starting and lighting system—these are some of the fea- 
tures which make the $1085 Hupmobile worthy of comparison 
with any car on the market. 


On top of all these is an added element of great value in the | 
Hupmobile free national service system—the like of which | 


you get with no other car. 


Every buyer of a 1916 Hupmobile receives a leather-bound 
book of coupons, good for 50 hours of labor at any Hupmo- 


bile service station. 














This service is entirely free to the owner, and means that the | 
car is kept in perfect running condition by Hupmobile experts. 

Hupmobile service stations have been established everywhere, 
expressly to render this free service to our owners. 

There is probably one in your own neighborhood; or at least so 
close to you that it is easy to reach. aAr-HOUR seavice 
This is the first national system of free service put into effect SoBe tie 0110 

by any automobile manufacturer. 


~ a 
crn NOOR Can COMA 





This sign on Service Stations throughout 
the United States and Canada rantees 
e. t care for your Hupmobile when and 
where you want it—without cost to you. 





It is so complete, and means so much genuine satisfaction to 
the owner, that you should learn all its details before you 
buy any car. 

Write for these, and for the latest Hupmobile catalog—a beau- 
tiful book—or call on the nearest Hupmobile dealer. 


This leather-bound coup book is given 

you when you purchase a 1916 Hupmobile. 

The coupons are exchangeable for 50 

hours of free service labor on your Hup- 

mobile at any Hupmobile Service Station 
in the United States or Canada. 





Hupp Motor Car Company, 1349 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











